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When the product is diversified, the problems 


of management, rather than machine opera- 


tions, become repetitive. Through its recogni- 


tion of the inherent characteristics of this 


type of manufacture, the Harrison Works of 


the Worthington Pump Company has evolved 


an effective system of production control 





HE visitor to a shop may see an out-of-the-ordinary 

operation on a machine or notice some method more 
efficient than he is familiar with. He makes a note of 
these better things and resolves to use them in his own 
work. Somehow, when he gets back to his own factory 
and describes the methods to his superior or to his staff, 
as the case may be, they do not evoke the same 
enthusiasm that he himself felt at first sight of them. 
Also he cannot at the time see just where they would fit 
into his own system, and so a good idea is lost. 

In a written description this also holds true. One may 
describe a plant, its operations and methods, but unless 
the writer gives the psychology and philosophy behind 
and underlying the systems and operations, the reader 
really gets but little of what it is all about. Of course, 
it would merely waste the reader’s time to go into detail 
about the methods of the average shop, but the shops of 
the Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation at 
Harrison, N. J., are not, in my estimation, average shops. 
[ am a case-hardened skeptic on shop methods, but | 
still recognize good methods, either mechanical or 
managerial, when I see them. Therefore, I will phi- 
losophize a little in this particular case. 

In evaluating the efficiency of any shop, the type of 
manufacture and the character of the work are of prime 


importance. There is a broad and basic difference 
repetitive and non-repetitive manufacture. 
Generally speaking, the planning in the one case is done 
once for all with such subsequent changes as may sug- 
gest themselves. Machines and men may be permanently 
assigned to a single or few operations, and material de- 
lays do not enter except as accidents. Seconds and 
minutes of time saved multiply rapidly because of the 
repetitive nature of the work. Therefore, time is the 
most important factor. We may say that it is the 
denominator. 

In non-repetitive manufacture, or where the repeti- 
tions are widely spaced, other considerations than time 
enter. A clear and definite policy must be laid down as 
regards when to tool and to what extent to tool. The 
class of labor employed, or much of it, must be such as 
can set up a machine for almost any work that may be 
assigned. Material must be procured for almost every 
job independently, and the production head must decide 
between the possibility of having insufficient to finish 
the order and a surplus that possibly cannot be used. 
There are no management problems in non-repetitive 
manufacture that do not occur in repetitive, but in non- 
repetitive manufacture, they cannot be settled once for 
all. The problems, rather than the work. are repetitive. 
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Buttons on the dispatch board are illuminated as 
each job is finished, the color showing the material 
on the machine. Dial pointers indicate elapsed time 

In repetitive work, we have to plan but for a single 
cycle of events which repeat themselves at regular in- 
tervals. The only variable is the volume of output. 

In non-repetitive or contract manufacture, there are 
no cycles; a product, or part, may or may not repeat 
itself. Time studies or their equivalent must be con- 
tinuous if manufacture is to proceed on an incentive 
basis. As mentioned before, material must be ordered 
as wanted and in the smallest possible quantities, other- 
wise the manufacturer is likely to find himself with an 
overgrown and unexplainable inventory which may have 
merely a scrap value. 

The product of the Worthington corporation is of the 
non-repetitive type, and as the annual output amounts to 
many millions of dollars, the number and variety of 
different mechanisms and parts are legion. Of course 
such a concern has its standard lines, but any one of 
them is but a small fraction of the total, and its planning 
departments must plan everlastingly instead of once. 

This company is one of the oldest machinery manu- 
facturers in the country. In the lobby of its Harrison 
plant stands the first steam pump it built. It is dated 
1844, and judged even by today’s standards, it is a well- 
made pump. 

The Worthington Company has always had the reputa- 
tion among mechanical executives of doing good work. 
Consequently its problem, when it undertook to modern- 
ize its methods, did not entail changes that affected the 
quality of work done, but did involve finding equally good 
ways of manufacturing more cheaply by decreasing lost 
time. Reorganization, in the usual sense of the word, 
has not been necessary, but about eighteen months ago 
the general superintendent, Robert C. Gray, decided that 
the time was opportune to make further improvement in 
material handling and dispatching, tool control and 
timestudy. 

As before mentioned, with non-repetitive manufacture 
it is not a case of planning for a single cycle of events 
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which repeats itself at regular intervals, but one 
of 


planning everlastingly and with a greater number 
factors. The cost of taking time studies, for instance 
if applied 100 per cent to non-repetitive work, may nearl) 
or quite equal the cost of doing the work itself. The 
cost of planning and dispatching in non-repetitive work 
may easily become so costly that the estimated savings 
by planning never show in the profit column but are 
absorbed along the way by unnecessary refinements. All 
these conditions were understood and given their full 
value in considering ways and means. It was also 
realized that, while the shop organization was efficient 
and resourceful, it had not the necessary time consistently 
to plan new methods, experiment with and apply them, 
as might be the case in planning for a single cycle. 


Simple and Unevadable 


Improvements in non-repetitive manufacture must be 
simple rather than elaborate. Methods must be so in- 
terlocked that the execution of any important function is 
unevadable, and yet the system as a whole must be un- 
derstandable to all. It was therefore decided to hire a 
management engineer in a consulting capacity. The plan 
adopted is not a cast-iron system but rather the resolving 
of methods into terms of a common denominator. No 
attempt was made to install @ predetermined system or 
to override the prejudices or opinions of the shop staff. 
It was understood that even after having accepted the 
principle of the unit method, its application in every case 
depended upon selling the specific idea to the shop people 
interested. In fact, it may be said that the changes are 
being carried out by the shop aided and advised by a 
consulting engineer. This engineer was selected for his 
tact, sportsmanship, common sense and scientific knowl- 
edge. It is because engineers with these characteristics 
are now available, that industrial engineering is again 
assuming the importance to which it is entitled. 

The Harrison Works’ organization of the Worthing- 
ton Pump and Machinery Corporation is divided into 
two divisions, commercial engineering and manufactur- 
ing, each directed by a manager reporting to the works 
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manager. 


The manager of the manufacturing division 
supervises the following activities : 
Receipt and acknowledgement 

of orders 


Personnel Activities 
Manufacturing 


Preparation of drawings and bills Inspection 
of material Testing 
Procurement of materials Service 
Accounting Shipping 
Stock Keeping Maintenance 


In charge of all shop activities and reporting to the 
manager of the manufacturing division is a general 
superintendent with a staff of divisional and assistant 
superintendents. Under these again are general and de- 
partmental foremen. The staff assistance of the gen- 
eral superintendent consists of : a methods and standards 
department, which plans everything from receipt of 
drawings and bills of material to shop departments and 
type of machines; divisional or departmental production 
departments, which carry the planning to specific ma- 
chines and times; and a tool and equipment control 
department, which designs and controls tools and 
equipment. 

Timestudy as generally practiced in a non-repetitive 
plant is non-existent. Times are set, not upon a par- 
ticular man nor upon the average man, but on the factors 
of feed and speed of the machine, and the diameter, 
length and hardness of the material. Of course, a 
knowledge of all these factors presupposes timestudy, 
but machines and materials are studied once for all, 
instead of men and parts continually. Naturally, ex- 
ceptions will occur, and every piece and each part cannot 
be covered by length and diameter, or length, breadth 
and thickness, but the great majority of parts can be 
handled thus. Minor exceptions are taken care of in 
routine planning and the few major ones as they come 
up. Actually, there are fewer of these latter than with 
the usual form of timestudy. 

If a system is to be successful, it must either be so 
simple and logical as to become an unconscious habit, or 






























































it must have limitations that cannot be ignored or 
W. 133014 A 431 
| Tool Schedule - Serial No. 
Drawing No. Part No. Pattern No. 
SK-480939 21277 
Name of Part 
#35 Pinion 
Operation Dept. 
C/s Drill Turn C/O H 
Quantity Ar $ Description Location 
1 | Cam 71084 43-C-19 
1 | Cam 71084-1. 43-C-19 
1 | Cam 71084-2 42-C-]9 
1 | Form Tool 7108¢-8 43-C-19 
1]}]-Cut off Tool 71084-7 45-C-19 
<1 <9 Drilis 
a 








Description and location of the tools required is 
noted on a tool card. This is held in the dispatch- 
ing office until receipt of the material 
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evaded. One way of simplifying is to use a common 
denominator for showing the relation of one item oF 
class to another item or class having the same denomina- 
tor. The method used does this in the case of time, and 
all labor transactions of whatever nature are estimated 
and recorded in terms of units of time. All activities, 
individual, departmental and plantwide, are evaluated in 
terms of this time unit. Efficiency of operation is shown 
by the difference between the estimated or allowed units 
and units actually used. Estimated and actual units must 
balance, and hence keeping records of and accounting for 
lost time is compulsory. 


When an Order Comes In 


With repetitive manufacture, the volume of sales can 
usually be approximated and anticipated with the idea of 
saving time. With non-repetitive, neither the volume nor 
nature of sales can be forecast, and all economies in 
time must be made after the order is received. Much 
of it can be saved in the staff or service departments 
In the Worthington plant, the order goes from the engi 
neering to the methods and standards department. Here 
the order is broken down. If any of the parts have been 
made before, the ordering of material and tools is routine 
If the part is new, its sequence is planned, a standard 
time is set and the type of machine specified. Further 
than this, the material is ordered, and the tool layout, 
if any, specified and ordered. The work order is then 
sent to the production or dispatch clerk in the shop, and 
the tool order to the tool designers 

Inasmuch as parts for jigs and fixtures are sent 
through the shop on regular production schedule and 
many single parts are required on customers’ repair 
orders, it follows that makeshifts operations and tooling 
must at times be resorted to. In such cases, the planning 
department sends the drawing to the tool control depart- 
ment, and a practical man takes out a temporary tool card 
that gives the nature and sequence of operations and the 
tools and machines that are to be used. 

The casual reader may note nothing significant in the 
preceding paragraph, yet it contains the statement of a 
revolution in toolroom practice. Scheduling parts for 
jigs and fixtures through the regular channels is at once 
an epitomy of the plant’s practice and proof of the class 
of work done. It is obvious that, if the shop does the 
same class of work as the toolroom in the sense that it 
does small quantities of non-repetitive work, there is no 
reason why the toolroom work should not be sent through 
the same channels. The justification for a separate tool- 
room has always been based upon the claim that a more 
skilled class of men was necessary or because the quantity 
of parts did not justify the making out of orders for 
each part. 

3efore the days of tool drawings, the toolmaker manu- 
factured a jig or die from start to finish. In most cases, 
he originated the design. Another objection to sending 
the work through the shop was the fact that the fits must 
be accurate. 

Tool designers and the transfer of skill into machine 
tools have changed all that especially in shops manufac- 
turing small quantities of non-repetitive work. It re- 
mains just as true as it ever was that production and 
repairs do not mix well, and the Worthington plant takes 
care of this feature. But it is equally true that, where 
work is similar in quality and character, there is no 
justification for separate departments. Dividing the 
tool work into machining and assembly functions is 
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Tools, gages and mate- 
rial are delivered to 
the machine with each 
order and are removed 
when the work is com- 


pleted. A man is 
delegated to replace 
standard tools re- 


moved from the box 


merely the application of the principle and practice of 
repetitive or mass production to the toolroom. 

When the tools are available, a tool card similar to that 
shown is filled out with the serial number and location of 
the special tools and also a list of necessary standard tools 
and measuring instruments. This card is sent to the 
dispatching office and held until the material has been 
received. 

Near each production or dispatching office, a space is 
reserved for material. This space is not inclosed and is 
not a storeroom in any sense. The material is classified 
by the type of machine to which it is assigned, and a 
definite space is allotted to each type. The total amount 
of work ahead of each class of machine is progressively 
tabulated, but the physical presence of the material is 
more impressive than a list. 

Some shops schedule new work and then leave it to a 
production chaser or work expeditor to forward it on its 
way to subsequent operations. In this particular shop, 
work in process is also assigned space and is returned to 
it between each operation. Of course, there are common- 
sense exceptions to this rule. The appearance of the shop 
and the convenience of the operator are greatly enhanced 
by this practice of removing material from the shop floor 
between operations. 

Its psychological effect is good, also. The department 
foreman has no worries as to picking or choosing which 
job he shall do first, no material expeditor is crowding 
or irritating him, the machine operator has a clear space 
around his machine with his next job and all the tools and 
gages for it neatly arranged near him. He has plenty of 
time to prepare himself mentally for a change of work. 

This matter of mental adjustment is considered im- 
portant at this plant. It is largely for this reason that 
an effort is made always to give the same man similar 
work—work of the same material and requiring the same 
degree of accuracy. This permits the man to concentrate 
on the immediate essentials with no disturbing side issues. 
The difference between this and the usual practice of 
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specialization is that here it is a planned psychological 
function, as usually practiced, it is done as a matter of 
convenience. 

The effect of the practice on the production department 


is even more important. It cannot get rid of responsi- 
bility merely by sending the material into the shop. Like 
the cat, it keeps on coming back, and with it the responsi- 
bility until the last operation is finished. 

From my own experience, I would say that this was 
the heaven foremen used to dream about, where there 
would be neither production men or overdue jobs. In 
some shops, the production department gets the credit 
for getting out work on time while the foreman gets the 
blame for work that is behind, or at least, that is the 
foreman’s impression. Here the production department 
gets both credit and responsibility. There is no chance to 
pass the buck. 

There is nothing new in the rule that orders must not 
go into the shop without the proper materials and tools, 
but there are several ways of interpreting it. Some shops 
send the orders in and let the shop hold the orders unti! 
the materials arrive. Others send in the orders and 
materials and allow the shop to order its own tools. Still 
others, the most efficient, obey the order literally, but 
this is the first non-repetitive shop I have seen wher« 
material and tools were systematically delivered to the 
individual machine and afterward removed from the sho; 
when each operation was completed. Personally, I an 
sold on the practice from every point of view. 

We now come to that part of dispatching that is the 
cause of confusion in many shops, namely, the actual 
scheduling and timing to different machines. In each 
divisional production department is the usual card rack 
with pockets marked with the machine numbers and th« 
cards of those jobs that are ready for immediate schedul 
ing go into these pockets. 

So far the method of procedure does not differ fron 
that of any other efficient production department, but 
almost any other production department keeps a chase: 
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in the shop to spet when a job is done or nearly so. The 
chaser then gets his tools and material ready, or he sends 
material and tools, or material alone, into the shop ahead 
of time for the foreman to feed out to the various ma- 
chines as needed. Here it is different. Convenient to 
each machine in the shop is a lamp and a push button. 
When the operator has finished the job on which he is 
working, he pushes the button and proceeds to set up the 
job which was delivered to his machine when he finished 
the previous one. This button lights the lamp at his 
machine and also a corresponding light over his particular 
card pocket in the production department. 


The Dispatcher Gets Busy 


The dispatcher then gets busy. He picks out the “next 
job” card from the card pocket under the lighted lamp 
and hands the work order and tool schedule to the 
material trucker. This handler proceeds to load the 
material on his truck. On his way to the machine, he 
stops at the tool crib and picks up a box containing the 
tools specified on the tool schedule and proceeds to re- 
place the job that is being set up by the operator. 

Over each signal light in the production office is a 
triangular disk that swivels at its apex and has at its base 
two 4-in. holes covered with green and red celluloid 
respectively. The disk may be swiveled so that either one 
of the colored openings swings over the lamp or it may 
be swung entirely clear. The position of the disk indi- 
cates whether the machine is working on brass, cast iron 
or steel. A red light indicates brass, a green one steel, 
and a white one cast iron. The next job assigned is of 
the same material as the proceding one if it is at all 
possible. If not, the production department sets a time 
allowance for cleaning out the chips, and possibly chang- 
ing the coolant, and shifts the disk accordingly. 

As all such changeovers are charged against the pro- 
duction department, they are avoided if possible, and the 
man transferred to another job. Inasmuch as the shop 
must account for all its time-units, it makes sure the time 
is charged where it belongs. There is also a psychological 
reason behind this disinclination to change the nature of 
the material. A man working on ferrous metal, for 
instance, when changed to a non-ferrous job, is likely to 
continue his feed and speed, or at least his speed, at the 
same rate as he used on the steel or cast iron. This is 
done despite the fact that the instructions sent with the 
job designate plainly the change gear lever positions be- 
cause the man has become so used to the vibration or 
rhythm of the previous cutting period that he does not 
wake up to the fact that the speed should be changed for 
some considerable time. This illustrates what was said 
previously about mental readjustments. The teil-tale 
lamp may also indicate a breakdown if its lighting does 
not coincide with the planned finishing time. 

There is something more to dispatching than watching 
lights on a board. This is merely the signal of execution. 
Efficient dispatching demands that time, tools and ma- 
chine be planned ahead. To do this, it is necessary that 
the dispatcher know approximately how long each job will 
require including set-up. This is taken care of in this 
case by a clock face with only a single hand placed on 
the dispatch board under the tell-tale light disk above 
referred to. When the light goes out, showing that mate- 
rial and tools are at the machine for the next job, the 
single hand on the clock is set to show at what hour the 
present job will be finished, and another job is got ready. 
Such a layout gives positive machine control, and what 
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is more important, it insures the machine operator against 
loss of time. 

There is one further refinement in the dispatching that 
does not appear on the surface. The shopman who 
reasons but a single step ahead would conclude that 
where small quantities of customer repair parts and simi- 
lar quantities of tool parts are going through, the tool 
parts would get preference because the tool department 
is on the ground to hurry them through. To avoid such a 
possibility, work is scheduled in proportion to the book- 
ings of the orders. If the “work ahead” list, before 
referred to, shows 15 per cent of repair part orders, and 
10 per cent of tool orders—in terms of units of time 
these are scheduled to the available capacity in that 
proportion. 

Meantime, both the foreman, and set-up man if there 
is one, are informed by the light at the machine that 
attention may be necessary. Both lamps remain lit until 
the man himself extinguishes them and indicates that 
he has been satisfactorily taken care of and that the 
finished operation and its tools have been removed. 

All this changing the job has been a matter of routine. 
There has been no discussion with the foreman, no 
promise exacted, no confusion whatever. There remains 
still another function, that of returning the used tools 
to the crib and the finished or semi-finished parts to the 
material storage place. This is done by the trucker on 
the same trip that he delivers material and tools for the 
next job. 

The disturbing factor on intermittent or contract type 
work is the single part or small lot of some part that 
has not been made before and probably will not be again. 
The usual practice is to sidestep such jobs and let the 
shop work out its own methods. At this plant somewhat 
similar methods are followed but with a distinct differ- 
ence. On single parts or small lots the methods and 
standards department decides whether tools are to be 
If not, the part drawing is sent to the tool crib 
A mechanic in the tool crib 
decides how the part can best be made and what 
machines and tools shall be used. This temporary tool 
schedule is forwarded, with the order, to the dispatching 
office. This method relieves the foreman and constitutes 
100 per cent planning. 


made. 
instead of a tool schedule. 


Planning—But Not to Excess 


Notwithstanding the completeness of the planning and 
service given the shop, no part of planning is carried to 
excess nor is any part of the service given superfluous. 
On machine tools, such as engine lathes, boring mills and 
shapers, which use standard forged tools or toolbits, a 
different method of furnishing tools is followed. But 
regardless of machine, all tools, cutters and reamers are 
ground in a tool-grinding department. There is no ques- 
tion of this being done because all floor grinders have 
been removed from the shop. 

A dividend of six per cent, sometimes less, indicates 
the difference between successful and unsuccessful opera- 
tion of a business. Likewise a few per cent increased 
efficiency in the shop operation makes the difference 
between being able to pay a dividend and passing it. 

Besides this, it gratifies one’s pride of achievement to 
add just a little improvement to mechanical methods that 
are already considered good. Mr. Gray pointed out many 
of these added efficiencies as we walked through the shop. 
When we were through, I added another name to my 
short list of really efficient shops. 
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S Bill Holland walked through the outer office 


of the Viking Tool ‘Company, he noticed a 
number of empty desks. Entering the president’s D4 - UJ T V F 


office, he greeted his old friend, Donald Graham. 





“Having your annual picnic today,” asked Bill, “or 
has the whooping cough epidemic hit you? I notice 


the ranks are pretty thin out there.” F O ° U M 


“Our picnics have gone with many other cherished 
institutions,” said Graham, “and our whooping days 
are over. We're simply down to rock bottom.” 








“But how do you manage to carry on with such a 
small force?” Bill asked. 


“By cutting out all the frills,” said Graham. “We 
have a few clerks to answer the ‘phone and enter such Harvest Time 
orders as come in. But the fancy system of produc- 
tion control, the high-powered engineers, and the ex- 
pensive research developments are all things of the 
past.” 





“Why, six months ago you told me that your engi- | 
neering staff and research activities had been your | 
salvation in maintaining a good volume of business 
during the slump. Now you've turned right around | 

| 


and discarded them.” There are two ways to conduct a 


research and development program. 


“Kinet wom anes : , ~~ Te 
irst you sow and then you reap,” said Graham. . . 

udtied - d then you reap, said Graha One is to go through a period of 

We spent a pile of money building up our product , 
and our good will in the trade. I figure we're eighteen intensive product redesign and then 


months ahead of competition. Now we're going to to curtail expense and cash in on 
reap the harvest and cash in on our past expenditures.” . 7 , 
and lh catia this activity. The other is by means 


Bill shook his head. “You're on the wrong track,” of continuous research which seeks 


he said. “What good is all the prestige, you've taken to keep the company always ahead 
years to acquire, if you let it go now. I'll admit that 
you'll be carried along by inertia and perhaps improve 
your cash position this year. But you'll lose your posi- 


of competition. On the face of it, 
the policy of steady development 


tion as a leader in the field.” would seem the more logical. But 
“We'll pick that up later,” said Graham. “Right business activity is not steady, and 
now our cash position is important. Our leadership executives must take into account 
is really an intangible surplus, and we mean to use it the fluctuating volume of | sales. 
as such.” ¥ 
Should a concern periodically rest | 
“Times like this see the overthrow of established on its laurels? Or should it conduct | 
concerns and the rise of new ones destined for a tireless research program? What , 
future leadership,” said Bill. “The reason isn’t hard : ; F 
to find. You're dissipating the results of your former do you think about this problem? 
far-sighted policy in a period where the return is F 
slight. The concerns that are working on new and 
better products now will be able to cash in on a better 
market, and that same market is likely to find you ; 
behind the field with your prestige lost.” , fine organization here—one that took years to train for 
your work.” 
“We started on that theory,” said Graham, “but it ] 
didn’t work. The big staff you saw here six months “That's true,” said Graham, “and I disliked to break 
ago developed a lot of new designs and refinements. it up. But there’s plenty of good talent on the market 
But the volume of sales isn’t sufficient to sustain them. nowadays. When the time comes, we'll build up a new . 
Before business comes back, our competitors will have organization.” | : 
profited by our work, and we will have to revamp our ; Pe oe ; ‘ 
line again. I believe we should see the market first “You're playing with fire,” said Bill. “Inertia works 
and design for it—not simply bring out something new both ways. You'll be carried along now because 0! yi 
and then try to sell it.” your previous policy but you'll overdo your stand-pat : 
idea and wake up some day hopelessly behind com- | J 
“What about your staff?” Bill asked. “You had a petition.” ° 
N 
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Discussions 
Of Former Subjects 








Piecemeal 


Each order should carry its share 
of expense and invoice on the basis 
of actual cost. The manufacturer 
should have his plant working on an 


efficiency basis—dead wood elimi- 
nated—so the overhead would not be 
excessive. There is such a thing as 


being too generous, to the detriment 
of the business. What he might pos- 
sibly make at some future time from 
the customers’ orders would scarcely 
cover the cost of “gift accounts.” 

In business everyone knows articles 


that cost less when purchased in 
quantity. This is a sound business 
principle, and the manufacturer 


should not become a_ self-appointed 
“Santa Claus.” -A. TOMLINSON. 


Hand to Mouth 


With the beginning of 1932, al- 
most every firm with capable execu- 
tives at its head has started anew 
with a lean, freshly-trimmed stock 
and is ready to absorb the manufac- 
turers’ better products at better prices. 

This is the result of a hand-to- 
mouth policy, if you must call it that, 
but made extremely necessary by un- 
precedented conditions. Prices of 
materials are dropping left and right, 
and the man with clean shelves will 
have the double advantage of being 
able to estimate the cost of his prod- 
ucts with something more nearly ap- 
proaching the truth, and of not being 
clogged up with much inferior ma- 
terial which was produced in the 
furious race to overstocked shelves in 
1929 and 1930. 

So with the feeling of a man tak- 
ing a clean, cold bath after months 
of wallowing in murk and mire, let 
us clean our shelves and thus obtain 
the impetus for a steady upward 
climb toward a new kind of prosper- 
ity, a safe prosperity that will do 
justice to American men and machin- 
ery. —Puitie Det VeccHuio 
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Control by Council 


If it were possible to install a 
dictatorship in this country after the 
fashion of Italy and Russia, control 
by council would mean something 
definite to eliminate those vicious 
cycles which industry has come to 
regard as inevitable. However, as 
this enlightened democracy has never 
taken kindly to dictatorships, even 
when backed: by Congress, the best 
we can do is to get together our most 
prominent economists and form them 
into an advisory council, trusting that 
industrial leaders will be guided by 
their findings. It might not check 
the present condition, but at least it 
would stand an excellent chance of 
compiling valuable information which 
would serve to eliminate future 
trouble. —Rosert S. ALEXANDER. 


No Questions Asked 


Unquestionably a company’s en- 
gineering knowledge should be passed 
on to its clients. To do otherwise 
is not only bad ethics but unsound 
from a purely business viewpoint. A 
firm that persisted in building poor 
machinery based on inaccurate de 
signs would be getting an undesirable 
sort of advertising, which would ulti 
mately reflect itself in the company’s 
profits. 

In the case under discussion, the 
drawings are for an invention, a ma- 
chine that departs radically from con 
ventional design. Since it is ex- 
tremely difficult to prove that an un- 
tried machine is worthless, there 
would be plenty of justification for 
carrying out the inventor's ideas. But 
even so it would surely be good busi- 
ness to work with the inventor and 
help him create a workable job. The 
builder cannot escape his share of re- 
sponsibility for the final result. 

—R. P. Hartman. 


The Up Grade 


A college degree does not neces- 
sarily imply an education. It rather 
presupposes a ground work for a 
liberal intellectual development. Our 
non-college young man can acquire 
knowledge of the same kind as his 
more schooled brother. He has text 
books available and the entire record 
of the most succcessful lives in his 
line of activity. An education ac- 
quired through handicap requires a 
dedication to the objective to a de- 
gree that few college boys possess. 


The very dedication is a school and 
discipline that is character building. 
The road may be a little longer, pos- 
sibly a little rougher, but the end will 
be success. 

Allowing that the non-college man 
has self-acquired the necessary tech- 
nical knowledge, these additional es- 
sentials follow: is he honest in a 
broad sense and honorable, can he 
pick good personal timber, can he in- 
fuse a thinking spirit among the 
workers, and make old men young in 
spirit? Has he dignity without being 
overbearing or pedantic, has he a 
thorough knowledge of the company’s 
aims, and can he mold scattered 
thought into unity of movement; 
is he loyal to his company and fair, 
has he constructive thinking beyond 
the limits of his daily duty, and has 
he the ability to carry through the 
present activities while laying plans 
for the future expansion? Can he 
initiate this expansion? Can he hold 
the aggressive loyalty of the organiza- 
tion? If so, our practical worker and 
self-educated man will be the peer of 
the degree holder and the superior of 
most. 

—Homer A. Herr, President, 
Automatic Centrifugal Company. 


There is one essential point that 
would influence my selection. That 
is to what extent by personal study 
the practical man has endeavored to 
secure an equivalent to the formal 
education of his competitor—the tech- 
nically trained college graduate. If 
by his past endeavors, or even his 
present intentions, the practical man 
has shown an appreciation of the col- 
lege training or even an appreciation 
of his own lack of it, I would be in- 
clined to give him the preference. 
For with just a reasonable amount 
of technical background, his other 
qualifications would make him the 


ideal prospect for assistant shop 
superintendent. 
If on the other hand, the prac- 


tical man is content to rest on his oars 
and let only his present accomplish- 
ments speak for themselves, take the 
college trained man and make him the 
new assistant. It might take him a 
little longer or require more effort in 
direction to get him under way prop- 
erly, but he is well worth the effort. 
The fresh viewpoint and analytical 
method of attack he would bring to 
his job would result in innovations 
and improvements of the type that 
spell progress. -ELt1 SMITH, 

Engineer, Russell & Company. 
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Most important South China machine shops ee } nll 1 | oF i : 


are British owned and supervised. Here is -_ | -—_— a 
a Hongkong shop supervisor, in shorts and not 
sport shirt, with his “No. 1” fitters, or 


foremen : 1 i / j ; om b 
am!) ) Pe Hi 1B 
Letting a machine run while the operators . aes : 1% ; .¢ 


watch the cameraman is not confined to 
America. It is doubtful, however, if drill 
press operators in American shops could 
work in short pants and sandals. This is a 
portion of the shop of the Hongkong Tram- 
way Company 








0 
p 
a. 
HE “No. 1” fitter, turner, or other craftsman is in 
China the equivalent of the foreman in Western t] 
countries. He is indispensable, and the European in - 
charge would hardly know where to turn without his a 
foremen in respective sections of the works. Few West- tt 
eners, apart from the missionaries, in Hongkong or ai 
southern China know enough Chinese for them to give i 
the men a clear understanding of what is required, th 
especially in technical matters. - 
The first qualification of a foreman is to possess a 
knowledge of English. This he acquires at school if his di 
parents can afford to pay for his education. If not, - 
he will work in some shop during the day and attend a th 
night school. The foreman in southern China is thus | to 
invariably a man of ambition. The “No. 1” starts as :_ = 
an apprentice and works his way up through all the vari- | on 
ous sections by sheer will power and hard work. Given on 
the opportunity, a smart Chinese can become a foreman = 
within a few years after he has become qualified in work- th 
shop practice, but others not so fortunate may have to 
wait ten to twenty years. Much depends on the knowl- ait 
edge of English, forthe majority of the important work- os 
shops are owned and controlled by British firms with pa 
Britons—mostly Scotchmen—in charge. the 
In some workshops each section has three foremen du 
classified by grade. The third foreman actually does tie 
some work, usually in some particular section. The val 
second is sent out in charge of a gang of men engaged Cn 
on outside repair or other work, while the “No. 1” does 
no actual work, as this would mean loss of face. He : 
directs all operations, draws all the materials of his par- lt 
South China’s ticular section and assigns them to the men, although the 73. 
order for all materials must bear the signature of the pnd 
European in charge. The Chinese foreman knows, per- Vo 





haps better than any other man, the capabilities of every 


Machine Shop Foremen man under him, and his judgment is as a rule correct d 


and dependable. He also knows just what job is best ; me 

suited for each man. sele 

WALTER BUCHLER While the Chinese foreman is intelligent and anxious im | 
London, England to improve himself, European supervision is necessary, An 

as he has not the same initiative as a good foreman in the tor 

United States or Great Britain. He is best at carrying mel 
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He is not stuck up; he treats and con- 
It is, 


out routine work. 
verses with his men as if they were all one family. 
however, necessary to back him up and see that every 
man obeys his orders, as he is not always sufficiently 
firm to deal with obstreperous workmen. 

Chinese are very clannish, and it is difficult to get a 
Northerner and a Southerner, or for that matter any 


other race, to work together. Some Chinese foremen 
are quite capable, if given the chance, of getting their 
whole family—near and distant relations—into the shops 
and to collect a percentage of their wages, usually a dollar 


a head a month. To do this they will sometimes go tg 
the extent of getting rid of better men by giving them 
wrong orders. Such a foreman will employ no out- 
sider or a Chinese of another clan unless “squeeze” is 
paid him. 

The number of foremen in Hongkong and southern 
China is limited. Their hours are from 7 to 12 and 1 to 
5. A third-grade foreman earns from $60.80 (Hong- 
kong currency) a month, a second $70.90, and a first 
$80.50. In Chinese workshops, they work longer and 
harder. 
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game LOOKS AT THE UNFORSEEN. 
By Wallace Brett Donham, Dean, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Harvard University. 209 
pages, 6x9 im. Published by Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York. Price $2.50. 


If Dean Donham could only forget that he hails from 
the hallowed haven of Harvard University his books 
would be more appealing. Fortunately or unfortunately, 
as you choose to consider it, the impression created by 
this attitude is most apparent in the opening chapters 
of his latest book. After you surmount that obstacle 
you discover that Dean Donham has a lot to say about 
the tribulations of today and that what he says is very 
much worth while. 

In the first of the two parts into which the book is 
divided the author develops a theory of economic adjust- 
ment and of organic evolution, arriving at conclusions 
that can be used as criteria to test any plan designed 
to bring us out of our present difficulties. He says that 
nature has used five methods in working out organic 
evolution: permanent adaptation to stable changes in 
environment; insulation and defense; compensating 
mechanisms ; margins of safety; and decisions based on 
thinking. 

These criteria are used to measure the probable value 
of plans that have been proposed to recover the two 
great groups of lost customers: the foreign customers 
and the domestic customers; and the three divisions of 
the domestic group: the unemployed business and in- 
dustrial workers; the psychological group, either too 
timid or too wise to buy; and the farmers. Among the 
relief plans tested are those advanced by Rorty, Chase, 
Soule, A. F. of L., Swope, and President Hoover. 


MEASUREMENT UNITS- 

Tentative American Standards, 1932. 55 pages, 
732x104 in. Paper covers. Published by the American 
Institute of Weights and Measures, 33 Rector St., New 
York, N. Y. Price $1.50. 

A complete discussion and listing of present measure- 
ment standards is given in this booklet. The methods of 
selecting units are presented, and many interesting points 
in relation to discussed units and standards are covered. 
American measurement standards are arranged in dic- 
tionary form, described, and notations made of recom- 
mendations for change or use with international units. 


NTERNATIONAL 
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EAT ENGINES—By S. H. Moorfield, head, and 

H. H. Winstanley, lecturer, at the mechanical engi- 
neering department, Wigan and District Mining and 
Technical College (England). 287 pages, 5x7 in. 112 
diagrams, 10 tables. Clothboard covers. Indexed. Pub- 
lished by Longmans Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Price $2.25. 

Planned originally as a handbook or study course for 
sritish students planning to get the Ordinary National 
Certificate in Mechanical Engineering, this volume is 
written in English simple enough so that anyone with a 
background of experience or previous training with 
steam engines can read and understand it. Description 
of plants and machinery is avoided in order to permit 
more concise and clear explanations of underlying prin- 
ciples, and suitable examples are provided for drill. The 
hook should come in handy for the student or practical 
man interested in heat engines and thermodynamics. 


LEMENTARY HYPERBOLICS (/n Two Jol- 

umes)—By M. E. J. Gheury de Bray. Clothboard 
covers. Indexed by volume. Vol. I, 351 pages, 5x7 in., 
Vol. II, 209 pages. 86 and 35 diagrams respectively. 
Appendixed. Published by Crosby Lockwood & Son, 7 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C.4, England. Price 
7 shillings sixpence per volume. 

Perhaps the full title of these volumes best expresses 
their purpose: “Elementary Hyperbolics for Technical 
and Other Students, specially adapted to the requirements 
of beginners.” The author endeavors, with good effect, 
to tear the veil of mystery from imaginary quantities 
and hyperbolic functions, to explain step by step those 
mathematical developments which the trained mathemati- 
cian dismisses with a phrase, but which makes the differ- 
ence between comprehension and incomprehension to the 
student. The first volume treats of functions of real and 
unreal angles, the second of applications of hyperbolic 
functions. These functions are most important in prob- 
lems in simple and differential equations, engineering, 
strength of materials and electricity, and much of the 
explanation and description here given has either been 
expressed in advanced form only or not at all in text- 
books. This pair of texts will be found a welcome addi- 
tion to the library of the practical mathematician who 
like this reviewer prefers his advanced mathematics in 
simplified form. 
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In Defense of 


PATENTS 


LAWRENCE LANGNER 


Langner, Parry, Card & Langner 


N Mr. Andrews’ article, “Deflating the Patent Budget” 

(AM—Vol. 76, page 328), some suggestions were 
made in the interest of industrial: economy, which call 
for careful consideration in times of depression like the 
present. The man who will boldly point out industrial 
waste and urge us to apply the axe, deserves our 
deepest appreciation, provided that his conclusions are 
based upon careful analysis rather than on guesswork. 
With the most sympathetic appreciation of Mr. Andrews’ 
motives, his proposed methods of deflating the patent 
budget remind me of nothing so much as Jules Verne’s 
hero who chopped up his ship and used it for firewood 
in order to make the engines run faster. 

According to the article, “Industry is beginning to 
realize that much of the wealth which it has sunk into 
patents is incapable of giving any return on the invest- 
ment.” But so true is the opposite of this that it may 
be said without fear of contradiction that the most suc- 
cessful corporations in this country and abroad are those 
which have an aggressive invention and patenting policy 
and that the money spent on these inventions and patents 
represents some of the most successful investments of 
modern times. No better example of this can be given 
than the General Electric Company with its efficient 
patent policy. Indeed, it has been the characteristically 
American patenting policy which has created new in- 
dustries and new sources of wealth in this country and 
abroad, as is evidenced by a simple reference to the de- 
velopment of the radio, the talking picture, electric 
refrigeration, the adding machine, and the cash register, 
to name only a few of many striking industrial 
developments. 
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If there be any truth in the generalization that too 
much money is sunk by industry in patents, it must refer 
to the fact that, of all the patent applications filed in the 
Patent Office, only a relatively small percentage come 
into use. Far from being a phenomenon of the past 
twenty-five years, this has always been true of inventions 
since the patent system began, and it will always continue 
to be true. 


Getting Down to Cases 


To get away from this generalization and coming 
down to cases, the proposition is advanced that far too 
much money is spent by our corporations in their patent- 
ing policies and that many American concerns could, by 
vigorous pruning, save 50 per cent at least, and per- 
haps more, of their patent expenses without in any way 
injuring their businesses. This means that many Ameri- 
can companies, if not the majority of them, are wasting 
50 per cent of the money which they spend for patent 
protection and certainly suggests that the men who are 
in charge of our leading industries are singularly lacking 
in intelligence. 

But when we come to the suggestions for “deflating the 
patent budget” and saving 50 per cent of the expendi- 
tures, we find that the point of view taken on the value 
of patent protection differs essentially from that of the 
business man engaged in competitive production, and 
whose viewpoint is necessarily both defensive and 
offensive. 

According to Mr. Andrews, when inventions are 
presented to American industrialists, the questions usually 
asked are: (1) Is it good? (2) Isit new? (3) Can we 
use it? (4) Can we defend it? In his opinion, if the 
last two questions be changed to the following: (3) Are 
we likely to use it, and if so how often? (4) Is it 
worth fighting for in case of infringement ?, the amount 
of patenting done by industrial corporations would be 
reduced to half of the present figure. 

When a new invention is developed, the engineering 
department tests the invention and decides whether or 
not it is practical and whether the company wishes to 
adopt it. Let us say that this corresponds roughly to 
the first question “Is it good?” If the answer is in the 
negative, nothing further is done, for there is not one 
concern out of a hundred that will go to the trouble of 
patenting an invention which it believes to be of no use 
and which it does not intend to manufacture. 


If the Invention Seems Practical 


If, however, the invention seems to be practical, either 
as a new product for the concern or as an improvement 
upon the machinery line manufactured by the concern, 
the next step is to investigate whether it can be manu- 
factured without infringing patents belonging to other 
concerns. In the event that the answer is in the affirma- 
tive, the patent attorney is requested to protect the in- 
vention to the hilt. So, when we come to the questions: 
“Can we use it?” and “Can we defend it?’, or their 
proposed revisions, we find that both the questions are 
purely academic, since most of the money expended by 
industrial corporations on patents is for the protection 
of products (a) which they wish to use and (b) which 
they will not use unless they can do so without infringing 
the patents of others. 

The academic approach to the problem is nowhere 
better illustrated than by the statement: 

“If anyone could suggest some scale for the 
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quantitative valuation of patents, he would render 

a great service to industry. But it must be admitted 

that, as far as we can tell at the present time, this 

is nearly always impossible.” 

This is not nearly always impossible, but absolutely 
impossible, and it always will be impossible. It is 
inherent in the nature of patents that the value of the 
patent is subject to most extraordinary and unpredictable 
ups and downs. Patents believed valueless for years 
have often turned out, in the trend of industry, to be 
extremely valuable. No better example can be quoted 
than the Coleman patent on electric starters, taken out 
in 1905, and valueless until other developments made 
electricity possible for automobiles, after which the for- 
tunate owner received a royalty of $18,000 per annum 
for the unexpired term of the patent. 


Back to the Main Contention 


But to get back to the main contention that at least 
fifty per cent of the money expended by American in- 
dustrial concerns in patent protection relates to inven- 
tions which are not actually in use and that, if these be 
eliminated, a large saving will be effected, I challenge 
the inference that there are many corporations who take 
out a great number of patents on such inventions. Later 
on, in the article, patents taken out by corporations are 
divided into two groups. I estimate that the elimination 
of the Class B patents as graded would not in nine cases 
out of ten reduce the patent expenditure by even 5 
per cent. 

But the method of classifying a company’s patent situa- 
tion into (A) strong patents and (B) weak patents, and 
then dropping the weak patents as suggested, is entirely 
erroneous, because what may be a weak patent for one 
purpose is often a very strong patent for another. For 
example, a company which practices the policy of pro- 
tecting the various parts of its machine from infringe- 
ment is likely to protect any new inventive features 
which go into production. The patents thus obtained 
may be weak patents considered from an offensive stand- 
point; that is to say, these patents might not stand up 
in a suit for infringement brought by the company own- 
ing them against another company. But the patent would 
be effective, or “strong,” in preventing a person from 
securing a patent upon the same particular feature and 
suing the company and interfering with its business. 

Since the Class A type of patent includes from 90 to 
95 per cent of all patents taken out by such a company, 
and since no company would be well advised to dis- 
continue the policy of protecting the inventive features 
of its products, it would seem that the proposal would 
be applicable only to the other 5 to 10 per cent of 
inventions, graded as Class B, and which have no bearing 
on the regular production of the company. Assuming 
that these were dropped, there might be a dropping of 
patent expenses to the extent of 5 to 10 per cent, as con- 
trasted with the 50 per cent suggested. However, within 
this percentage are included future projects in which the 
company may interest itself and ultimately earn many 
times the amount of the patent expense. 


Hand in Hand 


The patent policy of most of our corporations works 
hand in hand with the inventive policy, and when carried 
on by competent people, it is in perfect adjustment to 
the inventive policy of the corporation it serves. If the 
cutting down of the patent budget means the cutting 
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In a recent number, R. H. 
Andrews expressed the 
opinion that the patent 
achieved an aura of im- 
portance during the boom 
years entirely out of pro- 
portion to its commercial 
value. This article takes 
issue with that opinion and 
points to increased pat- 
enting of new products as 


one way to better business 











down of the inventive budget, then the company pursuing 
this course 1s headed for ruin. There has been a good 
deal of loose talk from time to time about the value of 
patents, but the fact remains that the world position of 
American industries, even in spite of the depression, is 
based in the main on the fact that our leading corpora- 
tions follow an aggressive inventing and patenting policy 

The recent change in the practice of the United States 
Patent Office under which it is possible to claim three 
species or modifications of an invention in a single patent 
application, is automatically reducing the number of ap- 
plications filed, in a manner which has not the most 
remote connection with an attempt to classify patents 
such as is suggested. 


“Defense” Patents 


As an illustration of the factor of “defense” patents 
(that is, patents which are taken out in order to avoid 
litigation) the following incident was recently related, 
and I can vouch for its accuracy: A well known manu- 
facturing concern decided to cut down its patenting 
policy and not to protect a certain new product which 
it had developed and was actually manufacturing. Within 
eleven months of the appearance of the product upon 
the market, the concern was sued for infringement by 
a competing concern that had actually patented the 
product developed by its competitor. 

Such incidents were not unusual prior to the present 
depression, but the severe competitive conditions imposed 
upon manufacturers today have multiplied such incidents 
tenfold. Now, more than ever, manufacturers who are 
bringing out new products have to be alert in protecting 
them. There is not a patent lawyer in the country who 
cannot testify that, ever since the beginning of the de- 
pression, the litigation work conducted by his office has 
increased tremendously. A prominent manufacturer of 
business machines has succeeded in showing an enviable 
profit for the years 1930-31. The executives of the 
organization attribute this to the fact that the company 
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NEXT WEEK ’ 





Of the various groups blamed for our economic 
plight, the bankers particularly have been sub- 
jected to heavy fire. To determine the truth of 
these accusations, American Machinist conducted 
a quiet investigation of the current relationship 
between banker and manufacturer. Our next 
number contains the results. 

Cut-and-try methods for determining blank 
sizes for drawn shells are expensive. They may 
be avoided by any of seven ways described by 
C. W. Hinman. 

For accurate centerless grinding, the regulating 
wheel must be true. This is accomplished by 
properly setting the diamond as detailed by 
C. W. Hopkins. 

Except for experts, visualization by blue print 
is difficult. So the use of models is being revived, 
especially for factory and other industrial lay- 
outs. 

“Two-Direction Turret Tool,” by Jacob 
Decker, and a welding article, “Built-Up Blower 
Fans,” complete the number. 
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has put out a line of highly improved machines, and the 
owners of decrepit earlier models have replaced them. 

The automobile companies which have made little im- 
provement in their products for the past fifteen years, 
except as to externals, have been spurred by the de- 
pression into striking improvements in gear-shift and 
controls, the first adoption of a general improvement in 
this field since the first gear-shift was invented back in 
the nineties. It is yet to be demonstrated whether these 
improvements will furnish a sufficient incentive to the 
present owners of automobiles to turn in their old 
models for new ones, but the fact remains that the in- 
centive furnished by these new models will be far 
greater than if the new line of automobiles were im- 
proved but slightly over those now in use. The opinion 
of concerns which are experiencing a sales resistance 
today is that this sales resistance can best be overcome 
by offering improved models at a reasonable price. 

So an inventive policy, resulting in products which 
will tempt the resumption of normal spending, is indicated 
as actually one of the roads out of the depression. 


Foreign Patents 


As regards the value of foreign patents, the article 
under discussion fails to take into consideration the 
changing factors which are taking effect in the foreign 
field. Whereas, formerly the value of the foreign patent 
lay largely in the protection of the export trade, our 
falling export trade makes this but a secondary considera- 
tion today in the evaluation of the foreign patents. The 
outstanding fact about American industry during the 
past four years is that it has become increasingly inter- 
national, operating domestic businesses in the United 
States to take care of American trade and local factories 
in foreign countries to take care of foreign business. 
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Foreign patents, therefore, have a double value: (a) 
in protecting exports where the policy of the company 
is to supply its world trade from the United States, and 
(b) in forming the basis for the establishment of 
Canadian or European companies. According to the 
figures of the Department of Commerce, there are nearly 
1,000 branch factories of American concerns in Canada 
alone, and a similar number in other countries. These 
figures do not include a large number of minority 
participants in foreign activities. Nearly $1,500,000,000 
of American capital is represented in the exclusively 
manufacturing enterprises in foreign countries, and 
about one-half of this sum is in plants completely under 
American control. 


Patents Protect in Tariff Wars 


In the tariff wars that now afflict us, patent protection 
is the only weapon that has yet been devised which will 
enable the American manufacturer to send his goods 
abroad in spite of adverse tariffs. The patent prevents 
the local manufacturer from competing with the Ameri- 
can product and enables the American product to retain 
its foreign market under its patent monopoly. The best 
example of this was shown prior to the war by the 
virtual monopoly held by the German chemical dye 
interests in this country by means of American patent 
protection. American manufacturers are enabled to use 
their patents with greater effect abroad today to protect 
their export trade than was formerly the case because, 
under the recent Hague Convention, the requirement to 
manufacture, or “working,”’ is supplemented by com- 
pulsory license provisions, so that the mere failure to 
manufacture or work the patent abroad does not alone 
invalidate a foreign patent. 

The practice of taking out so-called “scare-crow”’ 
patents in the various foreign countries (that is, patents 
for the purpose of frightening off others) does not exist 
to any appreciable extent with the majority of corpora- 
tions which are in the habit of taking out foreign patents. 
I, therefore, fail to see what economies are to be effected 
by stopping a non-existent practice. The conclusion that, 
even in bad times, it may be advisable to maintain some 
of these “scare-crow” patents in countries like France, 
Belgium, Italy and Spain merely suggests a new way to 
waste money, which far from reducing patent expense, 
would increase it. 


Boring Guide Pin Holes in Die Sets 
Discussion 
WILLIAM BUTZLOFF 


HIS discussion has been going on for some time, 

and various methods for doing this have been 
brought forth. I wonder if any of the writers have given 
a thought as to what it costs to make their own diesets. 
About five years ago, we made a test to see if it were 
cheaper to keep on making diesets or to buy them. We 
discovered that it was costing us from 50 to 100 per 
cent more to make them. As we were making about four 
diesets a week, this saving was not to be sneezed at. We 
also gained in another way by buying diesets as we could 
get a die out one to one and one-half days sooner. I 
think most of your readers, if they make this test, will 
find it cheaper to buy diesets than make them. This 
refers to diesets 10x10 in. and smaller. 
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Pin Inspection of Tooth Profiles 


SAM TRIMBATH 


Gear Consultant 

















hai TEETH may be sized by measurement 
across pins placed between the teeth. Inasmuch 
as the measurement can be computed across any diam- 
eter of pin which will contact with the involute profiles, 
we may by measuring across a series of two or more 
pairs of pins (Fig. 1) obtain a check upon the accuracy 
of tooth form. 

On any involute inspection device, where the work is 
mounted in relation to a rolling cylinder (Fig. 2), care 
must be taken to assure concentricity, otherwise a true 
reading with reference to involute profile cannot be 
taken. In many instances, I have had called to my at- 
tention what appeared to be a serious tooth form error 
only to discover that eccentricity of the teeth with the 
bore or eccentric mounting upon the testing device was 
being interpreted as a tooth form error. In this the pin 
method has been a valuable aid when analyzing the difh- 
culty, as it is independent of the eccentricity factor. 
Further, it does not require special equipment other than 
the pins, which can be readily obtained; the measure- 
ments can be taken with familiar tools, namely, 
micrometers. 

The pin method cannot be used directly for inspec- 
tion of gear cutting tools since only the product of the 
tools lends itself to this inspection. Tools of this kind, 
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Most inspectors are familiar with the method 
of testing gears for eccentricity by means of 
pins. But not all know that this procedure 
may also be employed as a check on tooth form 

















such as pinion type cutters, are held to such small toler 
ances for runout out of teeth and bore size, that no difh- 
culty is encountered in mounting them concentric with 
inspection devices, but the product may not have this 
degree of refinement and consequently not lend itself to 
the same inspection methods. When this occurs, the 
pin method will prove an inexpensive auxiliary. 

When gears are heat-treated after finish cutting, a 
change in tooth shape is likely to occur, it being my 
observation that this usually amounts to a change in 
basic pressure angle, being greater or less than the 
pressure angle when cut, depending largely upon 
the material and heat-treatment used. Fortunately, the 
change is often uniform between mating gears of the 
same material, when given the same treatment, otherwise 
gears hardened after finish cutting would not function 
nearly as well as they do. However, this may cause 
some confusion if the profiles are checked upon the same 
rolling cylinder before and after hardening, as the 
change might be interpreted to mean an error wholly 
detrimental to smooth tooth action which would not be 
true if it amounted to a change in basic pressure angle 
alike in mating gears. In work of this kind, measure 
ment across a series of pins has been of assistance to me 
in determining the nature of change with reference to 
tooth shapes, which is a more important consideration, 
than a mere change in size, as the latter could be readily 
compensated for when cutting, after some experience. 

In a previous article “Pin Measurements and Backlash” 
(AM—Vol. 76, page 588), the effect of pressure angle 
differences (tooth form) upon tooth thickness was dis- 
cussed, and while involute gears of any standard pitch 
are a definite tooth thickness at the nominal pitch line, 
reference to Fig. 3 shows that 20-deg. gears will be 
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below the pitch 
line as at A Fig. 1 and then measuring across pins con- 
tacting above the pitch line as at B Fig. 1, we not only 
have a check on size but on the profile as well. Differ- 
ences in pressure angle will cause the measurement 


across the large pins to vary from the computed size. 

As two pins contact with four involutes at the same 
time, errors in tooth form caused by a difference in 
pressure angle will be amplified approximately four 
times by measuring across the pins, so that small dif- 
ferences may be detected. That is, assuming the error 
to be alike for both sides of the teeth and the contact 
made at extreme points, namely, near the base line and 
the tops of teeth. An objection to the method is that it 
does not indicate if one or both sides are at fault. When 
involute gears having different basic pressure angles are 
run together, the tooth profile bearing will be high for 
the lesser and low for the greater (Fig. 4). By noting 
this bearing position, we can determine if the sides are 
symmetrical. In this last operation, one gear conforming 
to the calculated measurement may be used as a master. 

A change in tooth thickness will not cause a change 
in measurements A and P Fig. 1 in the exact ratio of 
one to one. For this reason, when using pin measure- 
ments for checking the profile, the gears should be held 
very close to a predetermined size, over one pair of pins. 

Another objection to the above method may be that 
it involves considerable calculation. This may be some- 
what simplified by the use of printed forms such as 
Prof. Buckingham suggests in his book, “Spur Gears” 
where formulas for determining the measurement 
across pins or rolls are given. With forms available, 
the method should not present undue difficulty to gear 
designers and the measurements could be given on the 
working drawings. 


Some Thoughts on Tungsten 
Carbide 


F. L. 


PYLE 


Machine Shop Superintendent, Link Belt Company 


T IS NOT intended to set forth here any expert 

theories or recommendations on the use of tungsten 
or tantalum carbide cutting tools, but to pass along some 
observations and experiences regarding them. 

In the beginning, perhaps some of us were oversold 
on them. After reading articles which told of several 
hundred per cent increase in production because of their 
use, and witnessing with bulging eyes demonstrations 
where cuts were taken at terrific speeds, we were inclined 
to look upon them as things of magic. Although the 
price was staggering, we purchased a couple, and when 
they came, each in its individual box, wrapped in cotton, 
we thought we were equipped to out-whittle any shop 
around. All that seemed necessary was to put a tool 
in a machine and in a few minutes the job would be 
ready to ship. 

Probably our experiences at first were the same as 
those of many others, for those first few tools certainly 
wére expensive. We did not know how to use them, 
what kind of work they were suited for, how they should 
be set or ground; what rigidity of mounting was neces- 
sary, and we thought they were just as good for heavy 
feeds as for high cutting speeds. 

An instructive and practical demonstration was held 
recently at the plant of a prominent machine tool manu- 
facturer, and while it was intended to show the develop- 
ment that had been made in machine tool design for the 
use of tungsten carbide tools, it also showed how far the 
knowledge of their application had advanced. 
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Of course the ideal condition for the use of such tools 
is having a machine with the proper weight, rigidity 
and power to get the high degree of efficiency which is 
possible with them, but greatly increased production can 
be realized on machine tools which are not new, but in 
good condition, by observing the following rules: 

The proper grade of tool for the work. 

The tool ground with the correct clearance and cutting 

angles. 

The cutting edge smooth (no saw teeth or burrs left 
from the grinding wheel). 

The tool rigidly mounted and well supported. 

Not too much feed, but plenty of speed. 

Avoid chatter. 

In cutting steel, a chip breaker, or tool ground to 
curl the chip. (Long chips are dangerous for the 
operator. ) 

On a lathe, a live anti-friction tail center. 

A generous flow of coolant helps on steel but does 
not seem absolutely necessary. 

Keep the tool feeding, do not let it drag against rapidly 
revolving work. 

To sum it all up, carefully study the job, the tool and 
the application. Some of the best tricks of the magician 
are clever mechanical manipulation. So even though 
these tools seemed almost magical when they were first 
introduced, if you would do all the tricks with them, 
you must know how. 
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ag Faas. members employed in prison 
\” construction today are all that ad- 
vances in alloying, fabrication and heat- 
treatment can make them. Rods, 
plates and bars are of heat-treated 
multiple-ply steel. The laminations in 
' plates are alternate layers of low- 
carbon steel and high-carbon chrome- 
steel alloy rolled together at the mill. 
Rods and shapes are made by pouring 
low-carbon steel about chrome-steel 
mold inserts, then rolling the composite 
ingot to the required shape. 

Such shapes are used in all the steel 
elements of a prison, including cell 
walls, doors, speaking panels, windows, 
locks, remote controls and cell fur- 
niture. Even the concrete walls are 
poured about composite reinforcing 
rods and bars. Some idea of the 
amount of steel incorporated in cell 
construction may be gained by the view 
of a cell corridor in the new Federal 
penitentiary at Chillicothe, Ohio. All 
cell doors are mechanically controlled 
trom a bullet-proof guard’s booth at 
the end of the corridor. Booth walls 
are of composite steel, topped by a 
mesh that will stop a 45-cal. bullet at 
S ft. Other examples of complex 
inetal fabrication are the speaking pan- 
els installed in reception rooms. Bullet- 
§ proof glass is used in these panels, with 

speaking apertures beneath them 

through which nothing can be passed. 
his is accomplished by covering the 
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Where Steel Cells 
Are Heat-Treated 


opening with three slightly sepa- 
rated steel plates, the center one 
corrugated, all of which are 


drilled with small holes staggered 
so that no two line up. 








American 


One of the largest of 
prison builders is the Stewart Iron 
Works, Covington, Ky. Two views of 
this company’s shop are shown. In 
the upper view, workmen may be seen 
assembling the steel grill sections and 
the flat-plate panels from which cell 
walls are built up. All parts are built, 
erected, and inspected in the shop, then 
knocked down and re-erected on site. 

In the heat-treating division a gas- 
fired furnace of the batch type has just 
been installed. It is 104 ft. long, 6 ft. 
wide, 10 in. high and utilizes an un- 
usual firing arrangement. Four 
burners are set along each side, firing 
tangentially against the inner radius of 
the arch and staggered so that they do 
not impinge against each other. Prod- 
ucts of combustion shoot across the 
arch, down the opposite wall and back 
across the hearth to openings on the 
same side as the burners. Furnace at 
mosphere is automatically maintained 
so that it will not cause scaling. Tem- 
perature is maintained by potentiom- 
eter and thermocouple on the fuel 
valve. 


gas 








Press and Shrink Fits on Tapers— Discussion 


J. W. BAUGHER, JR. 


Engineering Department, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


HE Reference Book Sheet under the above title 

(AM—Vol. 76, page 223), listed the lengths to allow 
for pulling up the outer member when making press 
fits or shrink fits on tapers. Values were given for bores 
of 1 to 12 in. and for tapers of in. per foot to 3 in. 
per foot of length. Such a table may be useful pro- 
vided it is employed with a full knowledge of the con- 
ditions underlying its makeup. 

The second column of the table gave the recommended 
fit allowances upon which the lengths for pulling up 
were calculated. These fit allowances range from 
0.002 in. for 1-in. holes to 0.013 in. for 12-ig. holes. 
Therefore, the recommended allowances per inch of 
diameter range from 0.002 in. for small holes to about 
0.0011 in. for large holes, and are entirely too large for 
general practice. In a paper presented before the 
A.S.M.E. about a year ago, I gave the usual equations 
for determining the maximum stresses in press and 
shrink fits and charts based on these equations. If a 
steel shaft is used, an allowance of 0.002 in. per inch 
hole diameter will give an equivalent tensile stress in 
a steel hub of 60,000 Ib. per sq.in. and a tensile stress 
in a cast iron hub of 15,000 to 29,000 Ib. per sq.in., de- 
pending upon the proportion of outside diameter to hole 
diameter. Working stresses as high as these obviously 


Soldering the Rustless Steels 


i SOLDERING any metal, it should be remembered 
that the joint is one of surface adhesion only. It is 
not an alloy of one metal with another, nor is it a homo- 
geneous fusion such as a weld. Rough surfaces present 
numerous fingers or projections which give the solder 
something to grip. Hard, smooth or polished surfaces, 
on the other hand, supply no means for anchorage. Con- 
sequently such joints may be weak. Hard, stiff mate- 
rials, if deformed after soldering, will put more strain 
on the joint, which will probably be softer than the 
material. Rupture may then occur. Soft materials 
like copper will bend easily after soldering, as the joint 
is as strong or stronger than the sheet. Here failure is 
infrequent. 

Because rustless steel is one of the stiff metals, it is 
necessary to make the joint mechanically strong in itself 
if any great load is to be carried. Joints should be lock- 
seamed, riveted, or otherwise strengthened depending 
on the solder primarily as a seal, or in some cases, a fillet. 

In making such joints, if smooth or polished sheets 
are used, the edges should first be roughened with a 
coarse file or emery wheel. If this is impossible, a mix- 
ture of 50 parts ferric chloride in 100 parts muriatic 
acid and diluted two or three to one should be applied 
to the surface with an acid swab and allowed to set for 
10 to 15 minutes. The mixture should then be carefully 
removed so that it will not touch elsewhere on the sheet. 
This method will etch the surface sufficiently for tinning. 
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are unsafe for ordinary grades of material, although fo: 
high-quality steels and cast irons they may be all right 
provided they are not increased appreciably by stresses 
from ‘other causes. 

For straight shafts of small diameter, the manu- 
facturing tolerances introduce another factor. For 
example, suppose that it is desired to fit a steel shaft 
into a steel hub having a bore of 1-in. diameter. In 
most shops, it will be necessary to have a tolerance of 
at least 0.0005 in. on both bore and shaft diameters. If 
we wish to be reasonably sure that the fit allowance will 
be about 0.002 in., as recommended in the table, we 
might dimension the two parts so that the allowance 
would not be off more than half the combined tolerance 
of 0.001 in. If the shop worked to the small side on 
the bore and the large side on the shaft, the fit might 
be as much as 0.0025 in. and the stress in the hub would 
be 75,000 Ib. per sq.in. However, pulling up the outer 
number a definite distance automatically eliminates this 
factor for tapered fits. 

Common practice has limited fit allowances for gen- 
eral use to 0.001 in. per inch of hole diameter regardless 
of the size of hole; and in view of the stress values 
mentioned, it is evident that this allowance is based on 
something more than guesswork and should be employed 
in preference to those recommended in the Reference 
Book Sheet. The table still will be useful if the lengths 
to be allowed for tightening are reduced in ‘the propor- 


tion of 0.001 in. divided by the allowance in column 2. 


Vv. W. WHITMER 
Welding Engineer, Republic Steel Corporation 


No such preliminary treatment is necessary if rough 
pickled sheets are used. A good rustless steel soldering 
flux, such as “All-Sol” or “Spears,” is then applied the 
same as cut acid, and the edge is tinned, using ordinary 
commercial half-and-half solder. After tinning, wipe off 
all excess solder, leaving only a fairly thin film. In the 
case of a lock seam, tin both sides of each piece. 

After tinning, the joint should be lock-seamed, riveted 
or properly strengthened by other means. Then, using 
either the same flux as before or cut acid, sweat the joint 
with more solder as though working tin, terne or any 
other tinned product. No precautions need be taken 
with the irons other than those employed in everyday 
practice. A larger iron than those commonly used will 
supply more heat for running a longer seam without the 
detrimental effects from warping caused by too high a 
temperature. If special analysis solders are required, 
such as 60-40 or even block tin, the same procedure 
should be followed. Do not have the irons any hotter 
than necessary, otherwise warping or buckling will 
result. 

After completion of the work, all joints, and prefer- 
ably the entire job, should be washed with a solution of 
soap and 5-10 per cent soda to neutralize any acid which 
may still be present. If not removed, the acid may 
cause small pits and etchings, especially on polished 
sheets. Rinse with clean water and wipe with a dry 
soft cloth. 
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Alternate Forming Tools 


R. H. KASPER 
Master Mechanic, 
Steel Heddle Manufacturing Company 
The sketches illustrate an arrangement whereby the 
unique requirements of a press job were met. The work 
consisted of strips of flat wire, cut to length, one end of 
alternate pieces to be formed as shown in Fig. 1. It was 
necessary to form equal quantities at different distances 
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from the ends, as indicated at A and B. As the wires 
were to be assembled alternately, it was decided to form 
them in consecutive order, so that they could be assem- 
bled as they left the press. 

As is indicated in Fig. 2, the die-holder C carries the 
slide D, upon which are mounted the male formers E and 
H, which are located at different distances from the cut- 
ting edges of the die. Former EF is placed ahead of 
former H, and either one may be brought to the forming 
position. The female former J is carried in the punch- 
holder K and contains two grooves that are in line with 
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the male formers. In Figs. 3 and 4 the female former 
has been omitted. The punch-holder carries the bar L 
from which the swinging lever M is suspended. This 
lever carries the pin N, which engages the grooves of 
the cam block O on the slide. 

In Fig. 3, the ram is in its lowest position. The pin N 
has engaged the rear groove in the cam block and has 
caused the lever M to swing on its pivot and draw the 
slide to its extreme rear position, bringing the male 
former E in position to act on the wire. As the ram 
ascends, the lever M returns to the vertical position by 
gravity, as shown in Fig. 4. It will be noted that the 
center of the pin N is ahead of the peak on the cam block. 
As the ram descends, the pin N rides to the front groove 
in the cam block, causing the slide to move forward and 
bringing the male form H into position under the wire. 

As the ram again ascends, the pin N comes to rest 
behind the peak on the cam block, so that on the follow- 
ing down stroke the slide will be drawn to the rear. It 
will be noted in Fig. 3 that the bar L is set so that the 
lever M is slightly off the horizontal ; in other words the 
pivot pin has passed slightly below its horizontal dead 
center. The purpose is to provide a slight period of rest 
in the movement of the slide as the wire is being formed. 
The front view in Fig. 5 shows the relationship of the 
various parts. 


Structural Steel Lathe for Woodwork 
HERBERT F. CRAWFORD 


Needing a substantial wood turning lathe and having 
the time to build one, W. E. Roake of Glendale, Calif., 
built the lathe shown of I-beams and angles, and which 
has a number of interesting features. The bed and legs 
are of substantial sections of hard wood which support 
the steel angles that form the ways and the I-beam sec- 
tions from which the head and tailstocks are made. A 
general view, together with the two motors for driving, 
is shown in Fig. 1. Instead of using a single half-horse- 


power motor for driving the headstock two quarter- 
horsepower motors are mounted as shown, one at each 
end of the upper cone pulley shaft. This required re- 
versing the connections on one motor so that the driving 
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end of the motor shafts could connect at opposite ends 
of the shaft. 

The close view in Fig. 2 shows how the upper flange 
was cut from the I-beam and the bearing supports welded 
to the top of the web. The opening for the driving cone 
was also cut out with the torch. The top of the angles 
forming the bed was planed to a true surface and the 





bottom of the tailstock flange was also planed, leaving 
a shallow tongue to guide it between the angles, Fig. 3. 

The upper part, or barrel, of the tailstock is a piece 
of cold-rolled shafting, bored to receive the tail spindle 
in the usual way. This barrel was then welded to the 
top of the web of the beam after the lugs for the clamp- 
ing screw had been welded in place. Fig. 3 also shows 
the triangular brace welded in place at the front end. 
A similar brace is welded to the headstock, at the back, 
beneath the front bearing. 

Both the welding and cutting have been neatly done, 
and the completed lathe presents an attractive appearance, 
being painted a machine tool gray and having no ear- 
marks of the usual home-made job. 


A Combined Counterbore and Reamer 


HERBERT M. DARLING 
Engineer, Wells Manufacturing Company 


A combination tool that has proved to be useful in 
motor production is shown in the illustration. It con- 
sists of a combination counterbore and reamer, a pilot, 
and a holder or shank. The tool is used in a drill press 
to ream cylinder blocks for the valve-lifter guides and 
to spot face the seats for the valve springs. 
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Referring to the illustration, it will be seen that the 
cutter has a straight-fluted reamer portion, joined by a 
helical-fluted counterbore, the combination being a little 
out of the ordinary. The cutter is made from so-called 
reamer-section high-speed steel. This material comes in 
various sizes having four flutes rolled in it. In making 
the cutter, the stock is first cut off to a length slightly 
greater than the finished tool. It is then heated, and the 
counterbore section is given a twist of 10 deg. The out- 
side is turned to the correct grinding size, the hole is 
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drilled and reamed, the driving flats are milled, and the 
size is stamped on the shank. 

A flute-grinding operation is necessary to remove the 
decarbonized surface left in rolling the steel. After 
hardening, the reamer flutes are polished and the cutting 
end of the counterbore is ground, having a relief of 15 
deg., which has proved to be the best cutting angle, as 
it permits the edge to get under the scale quickly. Before 
this tool was made, separate reaming and counterbor- 
ing tools were used, making the work and the tools more 
costly. 

In operation, with the cylinder block turned upside 
down, the tool is fed down, the reamer portion reaming 
the hole for the valve-lifter guide. As the reamer passes 
through, the pilot enters the valve-guide hole, and the 
counterbore spot faces the spring seat. This operation 
is, of course, repeated for each hole in the cylinder block. 





























Bushing Plug That Measures Projection 
FRANE C. HUDSON 


Having a number of bushings to force into connecting 
rods so as to leave an equal amount projecting from 
each end, an ingenious shop man made the plug shown 
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to avoid necessity of measuring or of watching the opera- 
tion too closely. The bushing was to project 0.005 in. 
on each end of the rod, not an easy amount to measure 
or to judge with the eye. The plug shown has a recess 
turned under the head, next to the plug, 0.005 inch deep. 
So all that is necessary is to slip the bushing on the plug 
and force it in the rod until the head of the plug comes 
in contact with the end of the rod, this leaving the bush- 
ing projecting the desired amount. 


Bar Stock Storage 


CLIFFORD H. FRENCH 


There are many ways of storing bar stock for screw 
machines, the one shown being of convenient design and 
having several advantages. The rack is mostly of 
channel steel, welded at the joints shown and braced 
by cross rods. The lower channel at the end keeps the 


steel off the floor. 





At the top of the first and third row of uprights are 
removable crossbars of T shape, one being shown at an 
angle. These crossbars are easily handled for removing 
bars from the rack or putting in new stock. When in 
place, they support the bars at a convenient height for 
feeding into the screw machines. The open nature of 
the structure enables one to see exactly what bars are 
in stock and the load is close to the floor, eliminating 
danger from falling steel. It was designed by E. F. 
Dolan, superintendent of U. S. Electrical Mfg. Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Curve Rolling in the Milling Machine 


ROBERT S. ALEXANDER 


Special Department, 
Universal Winding Company 


In the piece shown at A, a part of a belt shifter for 
a well-known textile machine, some difficulty was experi- 
enced in producing the curve within reasonable limits. 
The material was 4-in. round cold-rolled steel. Various 
bending fixtures were tried without success, and it was 
finally decided to try rolling the curve in the milling 
machine by the aid of the tools illustrated. The stock 
was first cut to length and then bent at a right angle 
in a vise, the bend coming at the inside of the proposed 
curve, 
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The roll B was held on the cutter arbor, and the 
rolls C and D were mounted on a plate held in the 
machine vise, the vise being set crosswise of the table. 
With the arbor support in place and the work in the rolls, 
as shown at the right in the illustration, the machine 
table was raised so that sufficient pressure was put upon 
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the work by the rolls. Holding the free end of the work 
by hand, the machine was started, the rotation of the 
spindle being clockwise, so that a steady pull brought the 
work over the rotating rolls and produced the desired 
curve. After determining the vertical position of the 
table to produce the correct curve, the table was reset for 
each piece by the graduated dial on the knee elevating 
mechanism. 


Locking Woodruff Keys 


W. H. MOORE 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


When Woodruff keys are used to drive pick-off gears, 
they are likely to fall out of their seats when the gears 
are removed unless the shafts are turned so that the 
keys are at the top. When a gear is being put on its 
shaft, the key must be held by the hand so that it will 
enter the keyway properly. If one can not get his hand 
behind the gear, the key may be pushed out of its seat 
or cocked so that it will jam in the keyway. 

To hold the key in position to enter the keyway prop- 
erly, I drilled a hole in the shaft in line with the key- 
seat and turned a pin to fit the hole, putting a spring 
behind the pin. The sketch shows the scheme. The 
small end of the pin holds the key in position to enter 
the keyway properly. When the gear is being placed 
on the shaft, the pin is forced into its hole. When the 
gear is being removed, the spring forces the pin out, the 
small part coming on the top face of the key, holding it 
and preventing 
it from cocking. 
The pin is pre- 


vented from 
coming entirely 
out of its hole 


by the shoulder 
contacting with 
the end of the 
key. 
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Squaring Studs in Sheet-Metal Bases 


CHARLES H. WILLEY 
Superintendent of Manufacturing, 
Hoyt Electrical Instrument Works 


In the manufacture of our product, we use great 
quantities of soft brass bases having studs set in them, 
one of which is shown at A. The studs are shouldered, 
and the small ends are riveted over the insides of the 
bases by spinning, as shown at B. In the process of 
spinning the studs, many bases are sprung or deformed 
at the shoulders of the studs, causing the studs to be out 
of square with the upper surface. We cannot use hard 
brass for the bases, nor is it possible to use studs of larger 
diameter to get more shoulder surface, so we have re- 
sorted to squar- 
ing the studs in 
the tools illus- 
trated after spin- 
ning of the stud 
ends has_ been 
completed. 

In operation, 
the bases are 
placed on the 
round anvil C 
which is pro- 
vided with holes 
for the studs. 
The anvil is ta- “ez P= a 
pered and is $ 5 
split, permitting ef snail 
the sections to be opened by compression springs for 
loading. As the ram descends, the taper ring D meets 
the taper surface of the anvil and closes the sections on 
the studs, gripping them tightly. At the same time, the 
rubber pad below the anvil is compressed. The squaring 
punch E sets the bases square with the studs. On the 
upward stroke of the ram, the rubber pad is released 
from compression and raises the taper ring, permitting 
the sections of the anvil to be opened by the springs. 
Since the grip on the studs is loosened by the opening of 
the anvil sections, the bases can be easily removed. 

While these tools do a good job, I am wondering if 
there is not a better way to fasten the studs so that they 
will not deform the bases. If this can be accomplished, 
the tools described will not be necessary. 

















A Rigid Toolpost Ring 


EDWIN KILBURN 
Proprietor, Kilburn’s Machine Shop 


Certain lathe tools, especially cutting-off tools, must 
be rigidly supported to keep them in alignment on heavy 
cuts. To provide a rigid support for our cutting-off 
tools and at the 
same time to 
save much of the 
time in setting 
them to the cor- 
rect height, we 
have made the 
rigid type of 
toolpost ring 
shown in_ the 
illustration. 























The complete assembly of the adjustable ring and its 
pad are shown at A in the illustration. At B is the ring 
base having an internal thread to fit the thread on the 
lower part of the ring top C. At D is the pad. We 
prefer a fairly fine thread and find that 12 threads per 
inch for a ring suitable for a 16-in. lathe gives good 
results. The screw E clamps the parts together after 
they have been adjusted for height. A brass shoe under 
the end of the screw prevents it from damaging the 
threads in the ring. 

The pad is flat on its upper surface, while a projec- 
tion at the bottom fits the central bore in the ring top. 
Since we began using this type.of ring and pad, we have 
had no trouble from slippage of our cutting-off tools, 
and have spent less time in setting the tools to the correct 
height. 





SEEN AND HEARD 


JOHN R. GODFREY 








Cutting Car Costs 


Automobile makers still wage their war on costs in 
order to attain enticing prices for their products. Spe- 
cifically they are: 

1. Improving the tooling on jobs where the invest- 
ment will pay for itself during the life of the existing 
model. 

2. Simplifying design. 

3. Substituting materials that are either lower in cost 
or reduce the processing operations. 


Temporary Canadian Branch Plants 


An automobile company, importuned to establish a 
branch plant in Canada to handle Canadian and British 
Empire assembly of its products, refuses on the basis 
that present establishment of Canadian branches is not 
a permanent trend. This company feels it unwise to 
make a large invéstment based on a fluctuating tariff 
policy. When the tariff is changed, as it likely will be 
when conditions improve, many of these branch plants 
may be moved back home. 


Directed Heat for Galvanizing 


In galvanizing kettles, cold work andecold new metal 
are introduced at the top, and dross sinks to the bottom. 
When heat is applied to the base of the kettle, it pro- 
duces a boiling action in the dross. This tends to mix 
the dross with the purer metal above, permits the spelter 
to attack the walls of the pot and applies much of the 
heat where it is not needed. Recognizing this fact, sev- 
eral companies have changed the heating of their galvan- 
izing kettles. One, for example, forces the greater por- 
tion of the heat input through the top third of the pot, 
less in the middle third, and least of all in the bottom. 
This produces a downward thrust on the dross and tends 
to keep the top surface of the pot, where all galvanizing 
is done, much hotter than formerly. 
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Large Farrel-Sykes Gear Generating Machine 


EARS 22 ft. in diameter, 60 in. in 

face width and with 6-in. circular 
pitch or 4 diametral pitch, weighing 
up to 50 tons, may be handled in this 
120-ton Farrel-Sykes gear generator. 
It is primarily adapted for cutting 
herringbone gears used in the steel in- 
dustry, but it is claimed to be of 
such a degree of refinement and pre- 
cision that it is equally suitable for 
cutting turbine reduction gears of 
sizes used in marine propulsion. 

As in all other sizes of Sykes ma- 
chines, this machine will cut, in addi- 
tion to the largest wheels, pinions of 
relatively small diameter. It will cut 
pinions down to 8-in. pitch diameter 
when cutters of 12-in. diameter are 
used, or when cutters of 18-in. pitch 
diameter are used it will cut pitch 
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diameters as small as 3 in. It em- 
bodies another characteristic of all 
Sykes machines in that it will cut pin- 
ions integral with shafts. In this de- 
sign shafts may be of any length on 
either side of the teeth and of any 
diameter up to 30 in., the main spindle 
being bored 304 in. 

In smaller Sykes machines, the 
work, or wheel-blank carrying mech- 
anism, is mounted on a saddle slidable 
on the bed. In this machine the work 
carrying mechanism is arranged rig- 
idly secured to the bed, and the cutter 
driving and controlling mechanism is 
mounted on a saddle slidable on ways 
formed on the main beds. This is 
because the work is frequently much 
heavier than the cutter driving and 
controlling mechanism. The indexing 


mechanism must be exceptionally 
large and heavy to handle wheels of 
large diameter and weight. The main 
indexing wheel, cased in an oil-tight 
housing, is 12 ft. diameter and is in 
the form of a wormwheel, the rim of 
deep section and split in a plane at 
right angles to the axis. It operates 
at an extremely low rate of speed and 
is further protected by an auxiliary 
spur ring bolted to it, which can be 
driven through a separate and inde- 
pendent motor. Thus, when it is de- 
sired to test the wheel blank for truth 
and to turn the main spindle around 
for setting up purposes, the indexing 
mechanism is out of use to avoid 
wear. 

The main driving motor is mounted 
on the saddle carrying the cutter driv- 
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ing and controlling mechanism to 
avoid long-splined shafts. This re- 
sults in a smoother drive to the cut- 
ters, with elimination of chatter. The 
main drive for reciprocating the cut- 
ters contains an 8-speed transmission 
arranged in geometrical progression, 
‘ach speed being individually selective. 
In addition, a variable speed motor 
is used with a speed range of 4 to 1, 
Thus any speed between one and 60 
strokes per minute can be obtained. 
The generating feed mechanism is 
driven from the main drive mechan- 
ism through a safety clutch set to 
slip and at the same time stop the 
machine should the generating feed 
mechanism take too much power. The 
generating feed mechanism has four 
different speeds, which can be en- 
gaged by means of a lever. 

Cutters are in the form of pinions 
and are normally of 12-in. pitch di- 
ameter, but cutters up to 18-in. pitch 
diameter may be used. The machine 
is equipped to use either helical cut- 
ters or straight-tooth cutters. Con- 
sequently, herringbone gears, single 
helical gears or straight tooth spur 
gears can be produced. Each cutting 
tool operates alternately. In one di- 
rection of traverse one cutter cuts and 
in the opposite direction the other 
cutter cuts, thus causing no lost mo- 
tion during the return stroke. A re- 
lief mechanism is provided to with- 
draw the cutter from the work during 
the return. Cutter housings are 
rigidly locked in position during the 
cutting stroke to provide greater rig- 
idity and are claimed to permit sav- 
ings up to 40 per cent in cutting time. 

The helical guides, which are at- 
tached to the spindles carrying the 
cutters, are duplicates and are there- 
fore interchangeable. They are con- 
nected each to their respective shafts 
by means of a differential nut which 
draws the helical guide onto a conic- 
ally formed spindle end. Each helical 
guide is of hardened steel and is bored 
hollow to reduce the reciprocating 
mass. 

Length of stroke of the machine is 
adjustable from zero to 32 in. Cutter 
head position is adjustable within a 
wide range, and these heads are locked 
rigidly to the reciprocating carriage 
by means of a special differential 
mechanism acting on four large bolts. 
Nitralloy cutter spindles are used, 
operating in alloy casehardenéd steel 
bearing bushings. Ball or roller bear- 
ings are used where practicable. 

All the mechanism with the excep- 
tion of the main spindle and the top 
surface of the reciprocating carriage 
are lubricated by oil under pressure. 
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Even the relief mechanism in the cut- 
ter heads is lubricated by oil pumped 
from a sump. Part of the relief 
mechanism itself is used as a pump 
plunger and lifts the oil from the 
sump to the top of the mechanism. 
Floor space required is 26} ft. by 22 
ft. 10 in. wide. Total weight is 120 
tons. Main driving motor is 40 hp. 
The motor for quickly operating the 
main spindle is 10 hp., the auxiliary 


motor for power traverse to the main 
spindle is 5 hp., and the fourth motor 
is a 3-hp. motor to drive the pump 
supplying cutting coolant. The ma- 
chine is made by Farrel-Birmingham 
Co., Ansonia, Conn., and is a result 
of redesign of the machine capable 
of cutting up to 19 ft. diameter and 
54-in. face, six of which are in use 
at the Buffalo plant of Farrel- 
Birmingham Co. 


Sundstrand Improved 8-Inch Stub Lathe 


Fichter of important im- 
provements have been made on 
the 8-in. Stub lathe manufactured by 
the Sundstrand Machine Tool Co., 
Rockford, Ill. These improvements 
have been made over a considerable 
period, but are summarized for the 
first time. In outward appearance 
the machine does not differ greatly 
from the older models, but the detail 
changes are such as to make it almost 
a completely new machine, much 
heavier and more powerful than its 
predecessor. 

Bed and headstock are a rigid one- 
piece casting with a much larger open- 
ing provided to let the chips drop 
straight down into the improved chip 
pan in the base. The redesigned base 
facilitates the rapid removal of chips 
and is of heavier construction than 
formerly. Within the base is the 





motor compartment and coolant res- 
ervoir with chip pan. 

The tailstock has been completely 
redesigned. It is heavier in construc- 
tion and is rigidly supported above 
as well as below the center line, where 
it is secured to the bed solidly by two 
large studs. The quill has been in- 
creased in size, providing greater 
rigidity to the tailstock center. 

The front slide is larger and heavier 
and the standard front carriage now 
has provision for mounting taper or 
form-turning attachments. Both the 
front carriage and the rear slide are 
heavier and stronger. More space is 
available between the rear slide and 
the headstock, and an improved in- 
and-out adjustment is provided. 


Through a redesign of the carriage 
feed drive, more chip room through 
the bed is made possible. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


Swing over carriage, in....... 114 
Swing over rear side, in... 1 
Swing over rear tool block holders, in. 6} 
Swing over front cross slide, in ; 7} 
Maximum capacity bet ween centers. . "a 
Hole through wind, Saree 1 
Number of spindle s 12 
wt of spindle reals ~ Standard, 
passes ens 40 to 265 
Rat ee of indle speeds — 3 to | ratio, 
—« ; spa RE aa 75 to 490 
Rar > “e 8 indle speeds - - Special 
a - * drive, r.p.m.. . 155 to 1,020 
metemen a of carriage, in 10 
Number of feeds... .. 10 
Range of feeds, in. per rev .005 to .046 
Maximum travel rear tool, in 7 
Tailstock center ta No. 4 Morse 
Maximum travel of tailstock spindle, in. 4 
Drive pulley, in 12x 44 
Motor ton teens SY (1,800 r.p.m.) hp. 5 to 7} 
Distance from floor to center of pee, 
a the damaing Js oe aah a 
Floor space, in.. 60 to 454 
Net weight, without motor, Ib : 3,625 
Approximate — weight, do- 
mestic, Ib. . oie 4,125 
Like the former models, pick-off 


gears give feed changes for the front 
carriage and also for speed changes 
of the spindle which is driven by a 
worm and wheel. Three ranges of 
spindle speeds are available, the high- 
est providing ample speed for ce- 
mented-carbide tools. A combination 
clutch and brake controls the spindle, 
which has provision for draw rods 
and pneumatic chucks or fixtures. 
The same overarm construction as 
before is preserved, except that the 
support has been _ strengthened 
through redesign of the tailstock and 
its support. 


Oxweld Aluminum 
Welding Rod in Coils 


Linde Air Products Co., 30 East 
42nd St., New York, N. Y., has an- 
nounced that both Oxweld No. 14 


drawn aluminum rod for welding 
sheet aluminum and No. 23 aluminum 
rod for welding cast and sheet alumi- 
num and aluminum alloys are now 
available in the form of 10-Ib. coils 
of 4-in. diameter rod. This reduces 
the amount of waste from short ends 
and aids the operator under those 
conditions where a tightly wrapped 
coil is more easily handled than rod. 


RegOroD Welding Rods 
and Electrodes 


A complete line of welding rods, 
including special types such as high- 
speed and high-test materials, is being 
marketed under the trade name of 
“RegOroD” by Bastian-Blessing Co.., 
240 East Ontario St., Chicago, IIl. 
Bundles are identified by a shield tag 
n red and black which bears the 
trade mark and identification symbols. 
lhe complete line is described in a 
atalog available from the company. 
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Chicago No. 253 Steel 
Press Brake 


Designed to handle 14 gage up to 
3 ft. wide over j-in. die and 16 gage 
up to 4 ft. wide over 4-in. die, this 
small, powerful press brake is 
powered by a #-hp. motor. Compact 
construction lessens installation costs, 
saves floor space and permits porta- 
bility. The unit is adapted particu- 
larly for rapid forming of wide sheets 
of sheet metal. Die-holders are 
standard and can be used on large 
press brakes. This unit, similar to the 
larger brakes designed by Dreis & 
Krump Mfg. Co., 74th St. & Loomis 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill., is of steel 
throughout. Full gear and pinions are 
also of steel. The bed is constructed 
of two plates spaced # in. apart. This 
permits punchings to drop through 
to the floor. All bearings are bronze- 
bushed except the eccentric straps, 
which are nickel cast iron. Adjust- 
able gibs are provided to take up wear 
both ways. Adjustment for various 
heights of dies is provided by large 
setscrews at each end which raise or 
lower the bed to the desired height. 
A wrench is furnished. A set of two 
adjustable gages and complete guards 
for the gears and flywheel are also 
included. 





motor is mounted on an ad- 


The 


justable hinge bracket and drives the 


flywheel by means of V-belts. A 
single-plate friction clutch is built 
integral with the flywheel and is oper- 
ated by foot treadle. The brake 
works automatically with the clutch. 
The ram can be stopped at any point 
of the up or down stroke by releas- 
ing the treadle. Lubrication is by 
the Zerk-Alemite system, a grease gun 
being furnished. Since die require- 
ments vary, no dies are furnished as 
standard equipment. Die-holders are 
the same as on larger press brakes to 
permit standard dies to be used. 
Multiple punching attachments, angle 
cutting, notching and bending dies 
are also included. 


Roper Series 996, 998 and 
999 Hydraulic Pumps for 


Power Transmission 


A series of hydraulic pumps for 
rapid traverse and tool feeds of ma- 
chine tools, light press work and for 
the hydraulic transmission of power 
on other types of machinery, has been 
placed on the market by the Geo. D. 
Roper Corp., Rockford, Ill. Series 
996 and 998 pumps (illustrated) both 
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will develop presures up to 300 Ib. 
per sq.in., while Series 999 will de- 
velop pressures up to 100 lb. Series 
996 pumps have single-row ball bear- 
ings, while the other two series in- 
corporate sleeve bearings. All three 
types of pumps have herringbone 
gears, one of steel, the other of brass. 
The first two series of pumps have 
equal capacities ranging from 4 to 100 
gal. per min., and are made in nine 
sizes. Series 999 pumps are made in 
ten sizes, ranging in capacity from 1 
to 100 gal. per min. All three types 
are intended for direct motor drive, 
and can be furnished mounted on a 
common bed plate with space pro- 
vided for N.E.M.A. standard motors. 
Chain or belt-driven pumps require an 
outboard bearing as extta equipment. 
For the ball bearing pumps, lubri- 
cating liquids only can be used. For 
the sleeve bearings, various liquids 
can be handled, and the pump body 
may be either cast iron or bronze. 


Amthor Type 350 Hand 
Tachometer 


Automatic fixed reading, whereby 
the speed reading is automatically 
fixed on the dial after each time the 
instrument is used, is incorporated in 
the Amthor Type 350 direct-reading 
hand tachometer for the testing of 
machine speeds. On an ordinary 
tachometer the pointer drops back to 
zero once it is taken away from the 
machine, thus forcing the user to 
trust to memory to retain the read- 
ings, but the pointer on this unit 
stays fixed on the dial to permit exact 
reading without haste. The tachom- 
eter may be used in the dark, if neces- 
sary, or in places where it is awkward 
to hold and read at the same time. It 
facilitates testing of speeds of ro- 
tating ceiling shaftings, motors, en- 
gines, blowers, surface speeds of 
planers, belt speeds, etc. It is pro- 
duced by Amthor Testing Instrument 
Co., 309 Johnson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The dial is graduated to read di- 
rectly in r.p.m., but the instrument is 
equipped with all accessories so that 
ft. per min. surface speeds can be 
taken. The tachometer has four 
speed ranges, each of which is sep- 
arately read over the entire circum- 
ference of the dial to give greater 
graduation space and consequently 
closer readings. Each is constructed 
with a balanced cross pendulum gov- 
ernor movement, is hand calibrated 
for accuracy, and is dead beat in ac- 
tion. Various ranges can be had to 
measure speeds up to 12,000 r.p.m. 
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Oxweld Types R48 and 
R49 Regulators 


Compact and designed to provide 
the Oxweld line of apparatus with a 
pair of lighter duty units, two regu- 
lators, Oxweld Type R-48 oxygen 
regulator and Type R-49 acetylene 
regulator, have been added to the line. 
They are particularly for use with the 
Oxweld Type W-15 welding blow- 
pipe in the Oxweld sheet metal weld- 
ing outfit. They are of the stem type 
with a bonnet held in place by a 
forged brass cap ring which assures 
a non-leaking diaphragm. Assembly 
and disassembly are facilitated by a 
ribbed cap ring which assures an easy 
grip. The stem is of Monel metal 
similar to that used in other Oxweld 
regulators and is detached from the 
diaphragm to provide _ increased 
smoothness in operation. The dia- 
phragm is of rubber composition and 
springs are made of cadmium-plated 
steel. Pressure forgings are used in 
the body cap ring and pressure ad- 
justing screw. A new type of safety 
release is incorporated in the Type 
R-48 regulator. The hose connec- 
tion on the R-48 is for 4-in. oxygen 
hose, and on the R-49 for °#-in. 
acetylene hose. Other size hose con- 
nections can be supplied, if required. 
In the illustration, the Type R-48 
oxygen regulator is at the left. 


Noblewest Continuous Bar- 
Stock Trademarking 
Machine 


Continuous inscription of a trade 
mark on bar stock at a speed of 110 
to 140 ft. per minute can be done 


“readily with this machine. It has 


been designed and built by Noble & 
Westbrook Mfg. Co., 20 Westbrook 
St., East Hartford, Conn. The ma- 
chine illustrated is for continuous 
trade-marking of square stock in sizes 
from 4 to 1 in., but hexagon or round 
stock can be markéd as readily. A 
hardened steel feed roll is driven by 
worm and gear, power being applied 
by a motor of suitable size. Two 
pulleys of different sizes and a V-belt 
drive give required speeds. Marks 
are rolled on the bars by means of a 
steel marking die equipped with 
bronze bushings to reduce wear. Suit- 
able adjusting screws allow for quick 
change for marking different sizes of 
stock, and additional marking dies 
with other sizes of marks are supplied. 
Approximate weight is 350 Ib. 
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" CANEDY-OTTO 


Canedy-Otto Improved 8-Speed Motor 
Spindle Radial Drill 


out back gears, having direct spindle 


IRECT drive at high speed from 

a 4speed induction motor 
mounted on the head, is one of the 
features of the improved “C-O” 3- 
and 4-ft. radial drills offered by 
Canedy-Otto Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago Heights, Ill. The original 
3-ft. model (AM—Vol. 74, p. 222) 
has been completely redesigned. The 
8-speed model pictured is available 
with a 9-in. column. A heavier unit 
with twelve spindle speeds, 11-in. 
column and other design refinements 
is also available. 

Four speeds are obtained direct 
from the multi-speed a.c. motor by 
means of a drum-type controller 
mounted directly on the head. Four 
additional speeds for heavier cuts are 
provided through a back gear with 
single-lever control. Either a 1,750- 
or a 1,200-r.p.m. motor is available. 
The drill can also be furnished for 
use as a high-speed radial drill with- 
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speeds of 3,600, 1,800, 1,200 and 
900 r.p.m. Push-button control with 
forward, stop and reverse buttons 
enables the operator to stop” the 
spindle instantly and reverse the 
spindle rotation. This makes it pos- 
sible to use the drill for tapping, with 
possibly ten reverses per minute. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Diam. of drill circle, 
Diam. of column, 
Max. distance from spindle to base, in 
Min. distance from spindle to base, in. 
Min. distance from spindle to column, in 
Traverse of spindle, i 
Diam. of spindle at nose, | 
Traverse of head on arm, in.... : 
Traverse of arm on column, in ; 28 
Spindle speeds, with 1,200-r.p.m. motor 
60-1,200 r.p.m 
1,800-r.p.m. motor 
8$5-1,750 rp.m 
Feed per rev. of spindle, in....0.004 0.020 
Separate box table (height and top 
surface) in. 24x22 
Extreme height of drill, in 
eel ee 
Working surface of base, in 
Floor space required for full 


Spindle speeds, with 


x20 
102 


ase re 
: 36x43 
sweep of 

95x95 


arm, in. 
Net weight, Ib 2,986 


Should it be desirable to use the drill 
exclusively for tapping, a special 
motor can be provided giving as high 
as fifty reverses per minute, with re- 
verse at twice the forward speed. 

Four feeds are available through 
an alloy steel heat-treated gear train. 
Feed rates can be changed while the 
machine is in operation from controls 
on the feed gear box in front of the 
head. A ratchet-feed clutch makes 
it possible to disengage the feed 
mechanism for hand-feed operation. 
A large graduated dial gives an ac- 
curate reading depth gage. 

A handwheel provides traverse for 
the head along the arm. The head 
saddle is carried on a row of balls 
which travel on a hardened and 
ground steel way. No force is ex- 
erted on these balls when clamping 
the saddle, as the clamp screws oper- 
ate against a hardened gib which 
comes in direct contact with the 
hardened way. 

Vertical movement of the arm on 
the column is by hand power. Motor 
power is optional. This is accom 
plished by an _ individual moto: 
mounted on top of the column, with 
safety trips at top and bottom for 
limiting the travel. A double-clamp 
mechanism securely locks the arm in 
place when drilling. There is also a 
lever for locking the column in po- 
sition. The column itself rotates on 
annular ball and tapered roller bear 
ings, giving free and easy movement 
of the arm. 


Stanley Light-Weight 
Electric Screw Driver 


Because of demand from users of 
the small electric screw driver with 
adjustable tension clutch, Stanley 
Electric Tool Co., New Britain, 
Conn., is now offering two larger 
sizes with this type of clutch. Type 
No. 31 drives screws as large as No. 
12—2 in. in hardwood with proper 
size lead holes. It may also be used 
with socket wrenches to run on nuts. 
Over-all it measures 14} in., weighs 
8 Ib., and has a full-load speed of 
235 r.p.m. Type No. 32 will drive 
screws up to No. 16—34 in. in hard 
wood and lag screws up to 7x4 in. 
with proper size lead holes. With 
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socket wrenches it will run on nuts 
up to fin. It is 15} in. long, weighs 
9 Ib. and has a full-load speed of 275 
r.p.m. 

Other features are: strong alumi- 
num alloy housings ; straight line de- 
sign and compactness; nickel steel 
gears specially heat-treated; auto- 
matic release safety switch with lock- 
ing device ; clutch guard cover which 
prevents accidental change of ten- 
sion. Both types can be had for 110, 
150, 220 or 250 volts. Two bits with 
centering sleeves and 124 ft. of heavy 
rubber-covered cable are furnished 
as standard equipment. 


Langelier Special 
Hammering Machine 


Used to hammer the section at the 
end of automobile rear axle housings 
to which is attached the spring perch, 
this special hammering machine is 
one of a battery recently built by 
Langelier Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 
The hammering operation is per- 
formed after the two pressed steel 
halves are welded together. Parts 
after welding are oversize and out of 
round. Instead of turning an exces- 
sive amount of metal and decreasing 
the strength at this point, the ham- 
mering reduces diameter of the tube, 
increases wall thickness, and makes 
the tube round and to size within 
tolerances of +0.002 in. 

The machine is constructed on the 
swaging principle. The main spindle, 


driven by the flywheel, carries six 
rolls which strike a roll in the oscil- 
lating plunger that is made to receive 
the upper die. The spindle, motor- 
driven through V-belts, rotates at 300 
r.p.m., striking 1,800 blows per min- 
ute on the work. The lower die is 
operated through a toggle joint from 
a hydraulic cylinder by a variable- 
delivery high-pressure pump that is 
direct motor-driven. The rotating 
mechanism is equipped with an air- 
operated collet-type chuck and air 
tailstock, the drive being from a speed 
reducer belted from the flywheel. 

Floor space required is 105 in. wide 
x72 in. deep. Weight is approxi- 
mately 4 tons, and over-all height is 
92 in. 


Robertson Keystone-Beam 
Steel Floor 


A novel floor slab, 24 in. wide and 
up to 12 ft. 5 in. in length as built 
at present, is being fabricated by pre- 
forming two steel sheets and subse- 
quently welding them together in the 
plane above the neutral axis. A cross- 
section taken through the width of a 
completed unit shows four keystone- 
shaped cells, all connected together 
near the neutral axis, thus providing 
maximum load-carrying efficiency of 
the metal. The flooring was devel- 
oped cooperatively by Mellon Insti- 
tute of Industrial Research and H. H. 
Robertson Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The high-strength factors and rela- 





tively low weight per sq.ft. decrease 
load-carrying requirements for floor 
slabs, columns, and foundations. The 
four ducts that constitute each unit 
are spaced at 6-in. intervals and con- 
nect directly, when installed, with the 
corresponding ducts of the adjacent 
section of floor slab. This allows a 
multiple floor-duct system for han- 
dling electrical lines, and permits, at 
any subsequent time, installation of 
electrical outlets within a radius of 
3 in. from the exact location required. 
The slab is claimed to be handled as 
easily as a large plank. It is laid 
across the structural beams and then 
bolted, clipped or welded to the sup- 
porting members, thus eliminating 
planking and form work. It is adapt- 
able to appropriate finishes and to sus- 
pended ceilings and service piping. It 
can be used for multi-story or single- 
story machine and metal-working 
plants, since strength may be varied. 
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Metal-Working Machinery 
Chuckless and Centerless Machining 





Device. Ottis R. Briney, Pontiac, 
Mich. Patent 1,858,235. 
Nut Threading Machine. Lewis A. 


Safford, Philadeiphia, Pa., assigned to 
Automatic Nut-Thread Corp. Patent 
1,858,281. 

Machine For Making Indented Taper 
Pins. Wilhelm Nollenburg, Dusseldorf, 
Germany, assigned to Malmedie & Co. 
Maschinenfabrik Aktien - Gesellschaft, 
Dusseldorf, Germany. Patent 1,858,414. 

Pickling Apparatus. William J. 
Braddock and Charles W. Haller, 
Wheeling, W. Va., assigned to Wheel- 
ing Bronze Casting Co. Patent 1,858,- 
431. 

.Die-Casting Mold Ejector. 
M. Lester, Shaker Heights, 
Patent 1,858,453. 

Method Of And Apparatus For Gen- 
erating The Teeth of Gears And Gear 
Shaper Cutters. Oliver G. Simmons, 
Lakewood, Ohio. Patent 1,858,468. 

Boring Machine. Keith F. Gallimore, 
Fond du Lac, Wis., assigned to Gid- 
dings & Lewis Machine Tool Co. 
Patent 1,858,491. 

Sheet Metal Working Machine. Ed- 
ward M. Clark, Davenport, lowa, as- 
signed to Lustro-lite, Inc. Patent 
1,858,578. 

Multiple-Spindle Boring Machine. 
Elliott J. McKnight, Gardner, Mass. 
Patent 1,858,677. 

Tap Forming Machine. Julius Flach- 
bar, Kent, Ohio. Patent 1,858,733. 

Lathe. Karl Tessky, Esslingen-on- 
the-Neckar, Germany. Patent 1,858,754. 

Hob Tester. Carl G. Olson, Chicago, 


William 
Ohio. 
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Iil., assigned to Illinois Tool Works. 
Patent 1,858,840. 

Cutter Sharpener. Herbert J. White, 
Rochester, N. Y., assigned to Gleason 
Works. Patent 1,858,869. 

Method Of And Means For Rolling 
Seamless Tubing. Pehr A. Foren, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., assigned to Globe Steel 
Tubes Co. Patent 1,858,990. 

File Cutting Lathe. Theodore A. 
Schaad, Detroit, Mich. Patent 1,859,- 
006, 


Machine For Making Metal Wool. 
Levander Peterson, Chicago, IIL, as- 
signed to James H. Rhodes & Co. 
Patent 1,859,048. 

Electric Grinder. Chester H. Beach, 
Racine, Wis., assigned to The Dumore 
Co. Patent 1,859,068. 

Riveting Machine. Heinrich Elsner, 
Dresden, Germany. Patent 1,859,081. 

Pickling Apparatus For Rods, Tubes 
and Bars. Charles W. Haller, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., assigned to Wheeling 
Bronze Casting Co. Patent 1,859,085. 


Tools and Attachments 


Rotary Hand Tool. David B. Miller, 
Greenfield, Mass., assigned to Millers 
Falls Co. Patent 1,858,276. 

File Handle. Vida L. Stoddard, 
Frankfort, Ind. Patent 1,858,380. 

Torsion Released Die. Ernest T. 
Bysshe and Robert R. Finn, Springfield, 
Vt., assigned to Jones & Lamson Ma- 
chine Co. Patent 1,858,390. 

Jump Feed Mechanism. Frederick J. 
Littell, Chicago, Ill., assigned to F. J. 
Littell Machine Co. Patent 1,858,403. 

Time Study Recorder. John C. 
Mottashed and Arthur W. Payne, De- 
troit, Mich., assigned to Hudson Motor 
Car Co. Patent 1,858,457. 

Portable Cutting Tool. Blaine B. 
Ramey, Stoneleigh, Md., assigned to 
The Black & Decker Manufacturing Co. 
Patent 1,858,459. 

Gravity Actuated Tension Regulator 
for Drawing Presses. Ferdinand A. 
Schaefer, Baltimore, Md. Patent 1,858,- 
463. 

Tool Retainer. Christian A. Birke- 
bak, Detroit, Mich., assigned to Ex- 
Cell-O Aircraft and Tool Corp. Patent 
1,858,476. 

Chuck. Charles E. Van 
Springfield, Mass., assigned 
Norman Machine Tool Co. 
1,858,693. 

Mechanical Percussive Tool. Konrad 
Haage and Albert Pfluger, Esslingen- 
=e Germany. Patent 1,858,- 
707. 

Workholder For, Diestocks and the 
Like. Bradford T. Borden, Cleveland, 
Ohio, assigned of one-half to William 
A. Neracher, and one-half to The 
Borden Company. Patent 1,858,849. 


Pipe Guide For Diestocks. Bradford 
T. Borden, Lakewood, Ohio, assigned 
of one-half to The Borden Co. and one- 
half to William A. Neracher. Patent 
1,858,850. 

Tool For Cutting Grooves In Bear- 


Norman, 
to Van 
Patent 
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ings. Charles H. Cleveland, Charles A, 
Heine and John T. Allison, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Patent 1,858,852. 

Tilting Table For Use With Machine 
Tools. Norman B. Chace, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, assigned to The Fosdick Machine 
Tool Co. Patent 1,859,025. 

Handle And Motor Assembly For 
Electric Utility Devices. Patrick J. 
Fitzgerald, Torrington, Conn., assigned 
to The Fitzgerald Manufacturing Co. 
Patent 1,859,133. 


Processes 


Process Of Casting Metal Centrif- 
ugally. Frank G. Carrington, Annis- 
ton, Ala., assigned to Ferric Engineer- 
ing Co. Patent 1,858,478. 

Method Of Grinding Gears. Ernest 
Wildhaber, Rochester, N. Y. Patent 
1,858,568. 

Method Of Making Seamless Tubes. 
Jerry Jay Dunn, Ellwood City, Pa., 
assigned to National Tube Co. Patent 
1,858,920. 

Method Of Making Valves. Tom 
Frederick Gray and Edgar Andrew 
Bolton, Adswood, Stockport, England, 
assigned to Victory Valves Ltd., Ads- 


wood, Stockport, England. Patent 
1,858,927. 

Method Of Making Piston Rings. 
Walter J. Six, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Patent 1,859,057. 

Method Of Casting Wheels and Other 
Articles. William M. Duncan, Alton, 
Ill, Patent 1,859,079. 


Furnaces 


Apparatus For Heat-Treating Wire. 
Martin H. Gerry, 3d, San Francisco, 
and Claude J. Brooks, Redwood City, 
Calif., assigned to E. H. Edwards Co. 
Patent 1,858,398. 

Electric Furnace. Paul Louis Joseph 
Miguet and Marcel Paul Perron, St. 
Julien de Maurienne, France. Patent 
1,858,455. 

Sheet Metal Normalizing Furnace. 
Elmer E. McVey, Youngstown, and 
William F. Bartholomew, Warren, 
Ohio. Patent 1,858,678. 

Belt Conveyor for Electric Furnace. 
William B. Cooley, Milwaukee, Wis., 
assigned to Hevi Duty Electric Co. 
Patent 1,858,764. 


° TRADE ° 
PUBLICATIONS 











Draitinc & Tappinc MACHINES. 
Barnes Drill Co., 814-830 Chestnut St., 
Rockford, IIL, has issued an eight-page 
bulletin covering its latest No, 242 and 
No. 2214 drilling machines. 

Groovinc Macuines. Niagara Ma- 
chine & Tool Works, Buffalo, N. Y.., 
has issued Bulletin No. 76 on Niagara 
grooving machines and double seamers, 
both hand and power-operated types. 
It illustrates, describes and gives tables 
of specifications for machines of this 
type manufactured by the company. 


Brazinc AtLoys. Handy & Harman, 
57 William St., New York, N. Y., has 
issued Bulletin No. 7 on “Sil-Fos” 
brazing alloy, which has a melting point 
of 1,300 deg. F. and is self-fluxing. 

Gear Units. Farrel - Birmingham 
Co., Ansonia, Conn., has issued bulletin 
No. 425 on “Farrel-Sykes High-Speed 
Gear Units,” giving hp. ratings, designs 
and similar information. 

HYDRAULIC TAPPING MACHINE. 
Hydro-Machine & Tool Co., Inc., 488 
John St., Bridgeport, Conn., has issued 
a bulletin on its hydraulic tapping ma- 
chine recently described in American 
Machinist. 

MotyspenuM. Climax Molybdenum 
Co., 295 Madison Ave., New York 
City, has issued its annual publication 
“Mo-lyb-den-um in 1931,” describing 
developments in the use of molybdenum 
during the year and explaining a num- 
ber of its applications. 


Mutti-V Drives. Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp., Washington 
Ave. at Warren St., Harrison, N. J., 
has issued the following new bulletins: 
“Multi-V Drives (rubberized cord belts 
operating in V-groove sheaves),” 12- 
page Bulletin L-400-BZA; “Air Com- 
pressors, vertical single-cylinder, two- 
stage, 10.7-61 cu.ft. per min. displace- 
ment,” 4-page Bulletin L-620-SZ; and 
three on diesel engines, stationary and 
marine, Bulletins S-500-S1, S-500-S2 
and S-500-S7. 

Pire Toots. Borden Co., Warren, 
Ohio, has issued a folder listing com- 
plete prices of its line of “Beaver” tools, 
known as Form 232. 


Rotter Bearincs. Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio, has issued 
a booklet, “34 Years of Engineering De- 
velopment and Experience,” describing 
the company’s experiences in making 
and applying tapered roller bearings and 
showing a number of typical present- 
day applications. 


SHop Cranes. Bucyrus Erie Co., 
South Milwaukee, Wis., has issued a 
pictorial bulletin describing and _illus- 
trating uses of the Loadmaster handy 
utility crane. Copies may be obtained 
by addressing Dept. L66 of the company 
and mentioning American Machinist. 


Toot ENGINEERING. American So- 
ciety of Tool Engineers, 8316 Wood- 
ward Ave., Detroit, Mich., has issued 
No. 1, Vol. 1, of the A.S.7.E. Journal. 


TrRaAMRAIL. Cleveland Electric Tram- 
rail, division of Cleveland Crane & En- 
gineering Co., Wickliffe, Ohio, has 
issued a folder “Select the Tools Best 
Suited to Your Needs,” describing auto- 
motive applications of Cleveland Tram- 
rail material-handling equipment. 


Wextpinc Fits. Bonney Forge & 
Tool Works, Forged Fittings Divi- 
sion, Allentown, Pa., has issued Bulletin 
No. WT17 on Bonney Weldolets and 
Thredolets, containing a complete de- 
scription of the engineering principles 
of the welding fittings, working data, 
tables of sizes and illustrations of typical 
installations, 
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* EQUIPMENT: ADAPTATIONS 





Recently 


Developed by 


vies Makers 





Barber-Colman Special 
Hobber for Ring Gears 


3y means of a special expanding 
work arbor, actuated by a compact 
and rapid-operating hydraulic unit, a 
standard Type B hobbing machine 
made by Barber-Colman Co., Rock- 
ford, IIll., has been adapted for the 
production hobbing of starter ring 
gears for automobile flywheels. The 
arbor was designed to avoid the diff- 
culty ordinarily encountered when an 
attempt is made to load a large num- 
ber of thin, large-diameter ring gears 
on a work arbor. 

After the gears are slipped on the 
arbor, it is expanded from within and 
the blanks securely clamped from 
both ends. The expanding mecha- 
nism is operated by oil pressure from 


a Logan power hydraulic unit. 
This contains a motor-driven pump 
and oil reservoir, a spring-loaded 
accumulator, and an automatic pres- 
sure control switch. Floor-to-floor 
time per ring gear is as low as 1 min. 


Barnes Combination 
Machine for Mower Frames 


A duplex-head boring and drilling 
machine of large size has recently 
been completed by the W. F. and 
John Barnes Co., Rockford, IIl., for 
completing 13 operations on a mower 
frame. Floor to floor time is 2 min- 
utes. The machine has an over-all 


length of 24 ft. and a maximum 
height of 7 ft. 4 in. 
lb., complete with motors. 


It weighs 55,500 


The work 














is held in a 4-station indexing trun- 
nion fixture. Nine spindles are on the 
right-hand head and six on the left. 
Operations include core drilling or 
boring, hollow milling, drilling, ream- 
ing, facing and counterboring. Ex- 
cept for the drills, all the tools are of 
tungsten carbide. 

The machine is of the horizontal 
duplex type, having two end beds 
bolted to a center base section on 
which the fixture is mounted. On 
each end bed is carried a 32-in. 
Barnes self-contained hydraulic slid- 
ing head unit. This unit consists of 
saddle, transmission, high-pressure 
pump for slow-speed movement of 
the head, low-pressure pump for 
rapid-traverse movement, oil tank and 
control valves for the hydraulic sys- 
tem, and the driving motor which 
operates the splines and both hydrau- 
lic pumps. Attached to the under- 
side of the saddle is the cylinder 
through which the sliding head is fed, 
the ram being fixed to the base of the 
machine. Control dogs are fastened 
on the side of the machine base for 
valve actuation as the sliding head is 
carried past these points. Either head 
may be operated independently for 
tool set-up, but under ordinary con- 
ditions both heads are fed simultane- 
ously by means of a tie-up through 
air-controlled cylinders. 

The heads in which the spindles 
are carried are detachable from the 
sliding head unit so that an entirély 
new spindle set-up can be substituted 
for handling a different class of work. 
A clutch is interposed between the 
driving motor and the transmission so 
that the spindles may be stopped and 
heads traversed with spindles at rest. 

The fixture itself consists of two 
trunnion supports in which all of the 
guide bushings for the bars are car- 
ried. Large-diameter Timken roller 
bearings support the trunnion proper, 
which is provided with a 4-station 
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Thirteen operations are com- 


pleted on this piece in one set-up 


index. Indexing is effected through a 
hand crank and worm and wheel, and 
locking is by a pair of tapered pins 
operated simultaneously by a lever 
at the front. The larger boring bar 
bushings are of the rotating type, per- 
mitting the inside bushings to rotate 
with the heavy bars. All bars are 
provided with Oldham type cou- 
plings. 

In order to provide the necessary 
rigidity in a machine of this large 
size, there is a 6-in. overarm or tie- 
bar that extends through the top of 
each trunnion support and through 
the two sliding heads. Two tie- 
plates, one at the front of the fixture 
and the other at the back, further 
serve to maintain the alignment of 
the trunnion support. 

Control of the machine is by com- 
pressed air. To start both heads si- 
multaneously, the operator pushes an 
air control valve button which results 
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in engagement of both feed levers. 
This starts the cycle of the machine, 
which consists of a rapid traverse 
forward of both heads, automatic trip 
to a slow feed, automatic trip to a 
slower feed for facing and an auto- 
matic quick return to the start. 


Barnes Special 3-Way 
Horizontal Boring Machine 


A special 3-head horizontal boring 
machine with extra-heavy fixture de- 
sign has recently been built by the 
W. F. and John Barnes Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., for boring a tractor trans- 
mission case. The machine is built 
up of standard bases and heads so 
that it can be adapted for other work 
by substituting different spindle trans- 
mission cases and fixtures. It can 
be changed into a horizontal duplex 
machine by removing the third base. 

On each of the three ways is 
mounted a 20-in. Barnes sliding head 
with self-contained hydraulic feed. 
This equipment includes the oil reser- 
voir, high-pressure and low-pressure 
pumps, control valve, and driving 
motor for both the spindles and 
pumps. The cylinder is attached to 
the sliding unit while the ram that 
carries the piston is attached to the 
base of the machine. Each head is 
arranged for quick approach, trip to 
slow feed, -finish boring to the re- 
quired depth and quick return. 

Each head can be operated inde- 
pendently as to feed, but all three are 
tied up for synchronous operation 
through a pneumatic push button at 
the front of the machine. A clutch 
in each sliding head unit permits the 
spindles to be disengaged from the 
motor drive so that the heads may be 
manipulated with spindles at rest. 

Double guides for the boring bars 
cast as a single unit is the feature of 
the fixture. The bearings are long 


and large in diameter and are made 
up with bushings pressed into the 
cast-iron fixture frame. Inside these 
liner bushings are steel bushings that 
support the bars, which are of the 
conventional type with inserted wear 
strips. They are shouldered to re- 
ceive hardened steel bushings around 
the wear strips with bronze collars 
between them. When the bar is en- 
tered in the fixture bushing it turns 
within its own bushing which slides 
through the fixture bushing. Bar 
bushings are grease packed to pre 
vent wear. 

Three air cylinders are used to 
clamp the casting in position. On 
each side there is an air cylinder that 
clamps the piece against hardened 
rest plates while the third cylinder 
operates an equalizing strip which 
forces the casting against hardened 
locating pads in the right-hand side. 
Control of these air cylinders is from 
the valve at the front of the machine. 

Three operations are performed 
successively on each hole. A single- 
point roughing cutter is followed by a 
semi-finished single-point cutter and 
behind this is a flat-blade boring cut- 
ter of double point. In no instance 
in the cycle of the machine are the 
semi-finish cutters working when the 
roughing cutters are still in the work, 
and all the semi-finish cutters are 
through before the finish cutters 
start, so that no vibration or chatter 
is set up in one tool by the one pre- 
ceding it on the same bar. Each bar 
is fitted with Oldham type floating 
couplings, permitting the alignment 
of the work to be taken entirely in 
the fixture. 

The spindle driving heads are of 
the detachable type for ready removal 
in case of change in design of the 
transmission case. All spindles are 
carried in Timken tapered rollers, 
and the head is pump lubricated. 
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Plain Milling Cutters— Standard Manufacturing Dimensions 
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EDITORIALS 





May 26, 1932 





K. H. CONDIT 





Swope Plan to Get a Test 


Last week we commended the proposal of cer- 
tain industrial leaders to carry on a sort of lab- 
oratory test of industrial cooperation, temporarily 
unhampered by the Sherman Act, while Congress 
conducted an extensive investigation to point the 
way for permanent legislation. To this we can 
now add hearty commendation of the action of 
the National Electrical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion in sanctioning the adoption in that industry 
of the Swope Plan for unemployment relief. 

Perhaps the Swope Plan is faulty in detail, or 
even in principle. No amount of academic argu- 
ment can settle that point. Some group must 
have the courage to test it out to develop the 
weaknesses so that they can be eliminated before 
too much is at stake. NEMA deserves much credit 
for its attitude. If only the plan could have been 
put into operation soon enough to have been ef- 
fective in this emergency—but better now than 
not at all. 


Plant Layout and Production Costs 


Just how much the design and character of shop 
construction affect economic production has long 
been a matter of discussion. The relative econ- 
omies of single or multiple story, and of large or 
small buildings are part of this problem. 

In this connection, it is interesting to learn that 
one large concern has had some of its engineers 
making a detailed study of the effect of buildings 
on the cost of manufacturing operations. Some 
of the conclusions are of interest even though no 
details can be given beyond saying that the study 
includes plants building large units as well as those 
producing articles for domestic use. 

These studies indicate that it would be profit- 
able to tear down many of the present buildings 
and to erect modern structures of quite a different 
character. In one case, a 1,000-foot building is 
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recommended with a crane runway having a span 
of 250 ft. for heavy cranes. 

Every change recommended is based on the 
cost of tearing down old and of erecting new 
buildings. The estimates show a direct economy 
in manufacturing costs due to savings in handling 
material, in the time lost by such handling and 
in other direct costs. 

While few of these recommendations are likely 
to be carried out at present because of the capital 
investment required, the results of the investiga- 
tion point out a profitable line of study. 


Tariffs and Obsolescence 


Tariffs protect the high standard of living of 
the American workman, and that is their main 
reason for existence. If you don’t believe it, con- 
sult the Congressional Record, any volume. 

But is that all they protect? Can there be any 
connection between tariffs on machinery and 
metal products and the fact that about half our 
metal-working equipment is over ten years old? 
Or the fact that management in a lot of our in- 
dustries follows the pattern of 1915? 

England has just gone protectionist, and her 
plants are notorious for the age of their equip- 
ment and the staidness of their management. Can 
there be any connection? 

It is something to think about. 


Standardizing “‘Non-Standard” Parts 


Engineers frequently exaggerate the difficulty 
of abandoning obsolete practice and introducing 
new standards. A friend writes that he is rede- 
signing some textile machinery in which “non- 
standards” were fixed from 50 to 75 years ago. 
In the case of threads, for example, he is aban- 
doning the old 4-in. 12 thread, and using the 
American fine thread of 20 per inch. The new 
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part will interchange with the old as a unit, and 
it will be easier to get a 4-in. 20 nut or bolt than 
to find a 4-in. 12. 

As textile machinery has been notorious for 
antiquated design it is encouraging to learn that 
redesigning is under way, and that the new stand- 
ards are being adopted by considering inter- 
changeability from the standpoint of units instead 
of individual parts. There are many cases where 
it is much easier to renew a whole unit than to 
attempt to get individual parts that will work well 
together after wear has taken place in some of 
them. Redesign for this purpose affords an op- 
portunity to abandon odd sizes and to eliminate 
obsolete threads. 

Clinging to odd sizes because they have been 
used before is an expensive practice and frequently 
costs much more than it is worth. 


‘ 4 1:4 . 


Committee of Twelve, headed by Owen D. 
Young, gets into action . .. will supplement 
Reserve Board’s activity . . . act as intermediary 
between banking and business to put three billion 
credit to work . . . Plan praised by President 
. . . Congressmen may forego national conven- 
tions as leaders agree to balance budget by July |! 
. . . Hope of June 10 adjournment abandoned 
. . . Tax bill mired in tariff controversy .. . 
Texas and Kansas laws restricting truck oper- 
ation upheld . . . White House diapproves of 
coalition cabinet plan . . . Investigation of lob- 
bies asked in Senate bill . . . Home loan bank 
bill reported favorably to House . . . 100 kin 
of members found on House payroll . . . Relief 
plans speeded but Administration opposes $500,- 
000,000 bond issue for non-productive public 
works . . . Bill for U. S. guarantee of bank de- 
posits introduced in Senate. 








Bond flotations increase . . . $17,236,000 in 
N. Y. market compared to $15,320,000 for last 
week . . . Larger margins on short sales de- 
manded by brokers . . . Reserve Board head, 
Eugene Meyer, opposes Goldsborough bill . . . 
Dr. Edwin Kemmerer, of Princeton, says gold 
standard is safe . . . and more stable than silver 
or bimetallic standard . . . A.T.&T. retains $Y 
annual dividend rate . . . Steel trade looks for 
higher prices in third quarter. 


Amelia Earhart Putnam crosses Atlantic in solo 
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fight .. . 154-hour trip a new record... 
DO-X returns to Germany . . . arbitrary pro- 
duction figures make machinery short-lived, says 
Soviet press . . . Cheliabinsk, built for 40,000 
output, produces only experimental tractors . . . 
Law of supply and demand again recognized in 
Russia . . . farm prices allowed to find economic 
level . . . Five European countries report in- 
creased employment . . . Admiral Saito becomes 
Japanese premier. 


$4,000,000 order for Irak pipe line goes to 
U. S. Steel . . . Ford to reach 4,500 daily out- 
put by June 1 . . . Dodge starts producing three 
models of 6-wheel trucks . . . Hudson adds new 
low price series to Essex line in four body styles 
. . . April Rockne registration 100 per cent 
over March . . . Orders for metal furniture to 
the value of $750,000 booked by General Fire- 
proofing Co. ... Pennsylvania orders pneu- 
matic-tired Budd-Micheline rail car . . . Steel ac- 
tivity and building construction increase .. . 
counter to usual seasonal trend . . . Power con- 
sumption turns upward ... Wendell August 
Forge Co. starts new $60,000 plant at Grove 
City, Pa. . . . Addressograph-Multigraph Co. 
reports first two weeks of May biggest in year and 
a half ... April 47 per cent over 1931... 
Apex Electric is using night shifts to catch up on 
washing machine orders . .. United Action 
Drive to put a million men to work reports 
797,530 employed . . . in 2,956 towns and cities. 
... . Allis Chalmers receives $100,000 order 
from Near East ... and another of like 
amount from Mississippi levee contractors. 


Writer of Chips: 

Aren’t you a trifle illogical in the skit con- 
necting the first and second columns, (AM— 
Vol. 76, page 632b)? Isn’t it rather that 
the plants making the smallest cuts are those 
that have some specialties that are still in 
demand, so they don’t have to meet cut- 
throat competition? As to the theory that 
low wages stimulate trade—that’s a crazy 
idea too. Wages have to take their place 
along with commodities. 

—Enrnest A. TURNER. 


Epiror’s Note—While we haven’t given up 
the right to be illogical or to have crazy 
ideas, we don’t think we exercised either in 
this case. The remarks on wage cuts were 
not given as a product of our own thought 
but were definitely attributed to the cost 
accountants (specifically the N.A.C.A.). We 
said the low-wage theory was refuted, there- 
by concurring with Mr. Turner. So there 
go the makings of a good argument. 
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New YorK—No increase in business has been re- 
ported by tool and machinery dealers here. Busi- 
ness continues at lowest ebb. Isolated sales are 
made, usually for forced replacement, but no lists 
nor even the possibility of them exist. Inquiries 
have faded away to almost nothing; those coming 
in are practically disregarded by dealers because 
almost all are for catalog purposes alone. Two 
sources of possible orders, the Navy and General 
Electric, have both curtailed buying severely. 
General Electric is soon to begin production of an 
oil-fired domestic boiler. Production will be at 
Pittsfield, principally with machines shifted from 
Schenectady. Westinghouse provides one bright 
spot at Springfield, Mass., with the refrigerator 
plant working full time, turning out about 200 
units a day. 


Detrroit—The situation in this area is un- 
changed, and vendors agree that no upturn is in 
sight. Only a few sales are being made. If any- 
thing, the trend among most manufacturers is to- 
ward more repairs to present equipment rather 
than investment now when the car builders can 
not be definitely assured of selling cars in volume. 
Ford’s increase in production and the battle for 
more business by the other concerns provide the 
“hope eternal” just now. 


New ENGLAND—Better volume of orders to 
Massachusetts and Connecticut machine builders. 
Amtorg took 25 or 30 units, principally grinders, 
for Soviet Government. Screw machine products 
company purchased 30 Brown & Sharpe auto- 
matic screw machines and expects to take 70 more. 
Automobile industry still purchasing lone units. 
Navy closed bids during the week on lists which 
included lathes, drills, woodworking equipment. 
New Navy inquiries in circulation. Demand for 
small tools continues slightly improved. 


CINCINNATI—Sales graph shows straight line 
near zero level. Business made up of scattered 
orders from various classes of users, mostly single 
items. Fair number of inquiries coming in, but 
buying is deferred. 


INDIANAPOLIS—Sales continue light, but increased 
optimism appears among those having automobile 
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IT HAS been said that 
New England led us out of 
the depression of 1921. 
And some will argue that 
Detroit had plenty to do 
with it. The fact is that 
some very cheering orders 
have gone to manufac- 
turers in the Bay State and 
the Nutmeg State. Even 
the demand for small tools 
is slightly improved. So 
far Detroit has not felt a 
quickening from lifegiving 
orders from the automo- 
bile industry, but the 
strenuous efforts of that 
enterprise are not likely to 
fall to naught. There is 
absolutely nothing to do 
but wait and see whether 
a really sustained buying 
drive for new cars can be 
bolstered up by the re- 
sources of the public, or 
whether a peak in car pro- 
duction will be reached 
and rapidly receded from 





















during the next two or 
three months. 
OUTSIDE of New England 
there is optimism at only 
one point — Indianapolis. 
ere, the automotive 
equipment builders feel 
better. Then, too, the Far 
West has disposed of some 
tools to the Hoover Dam 
project. Remaining cen- 
ters are quiet. New York 
has no lists and sells for 
forced replacement only. 
Cincinnati sales hover 
around the zero mark, but 
a fair number of inquir- 
ies are coming in. The 
South permits the market 
“to sell itself,” but finds 
something coming in. De- 
troit is still stumped by the 
extensive repair-rather- 
than-replace policies in 
force there, but hopes to 
see an expanding market 
for cars and more flexible 
machine buying habits. 


equipment to sell. Some inquiries from plants, 
but volume is small as yet. Some small sales to 
garages and road contractors, the former tools 
and the latter equipment. Utility sales, good last 
year, lacking this. Demand for heavy machinery 
from mine region entirely dead. Rock crushers 
and sand and gravel pits also out of market. 


SOUTHERN District—Buying continues slow in 
machinery and machine-tool market. Sales scat- 
tered and small. Selling forces reduced in propor- 
tion to demand, market left to “sell itself.” 
Stocks of small tools being maintained at a satis- 
factory level. Deliveries of ‘‘on order’? machin- 
ery and equipment still good. Industrial and 
spasmodic oil-field inquiry continues. Railroad and 
shipyard buying is negligible, and commercial ma- 
chine shops decidedly inactive. Prices continue as 
they were a fortnight ago. Present buying is forced 
by final break-down of existing equipment. 


SAN FRANcIscoO—In tonnage, past month fell be- 
low similar period in 1931. However, important 
sales of bread-making, canning, laundry, and road- 
making machines and diesel engines have been 
made. Government continues best customer. In 
machine tool lines San Francisco firms report 
sales to Hoover Dam project. Otherwise sales 
are low, replacements in lead. Light demand for 
small shop supplies. 












































MATERIAL TRENDS 
AND PRICES 


Fabricated brass and copper is selling at prices 4c. per Ib. 
under levels of May 18, as a result of continued sagging of prices 
on the raw metals. Tin is off fc. per lb.; zinc, $c.; and copper 
ic., compare with prices of a week ago. Scrap non-ferrous 
metals declined about 4c. per Ib. in mid-western markets, whiie 
heavy metting steel scrap is lower by jic., at Pittsburgh con- 
suming point. 








(All prices as of May 20, 1932) 





IRON AND STEEL 





Pig Iron — Current Mo. Ago Yr. Ago 
Birmingham, No. 2, Fdry., per 
ee re $11.00 $11.00 $12.00 
Buffalo, No. 2, Fdry., per gross 
re ee 16.00 16.00 17.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap — 
Pittsburgh consuming point, 
No. I, per gross ton........ 9.50 10.25 11.25 
Furnace Coke — Connellsville, 
yg RRR See 2.25 2.25 2.50 
Foundry Coke — Connellsville, 
per net ton...... 3.25 3.0 3.25 
Steel Shapes — Pictsbureh, hese, 
SP coksdécaneuodes« 1.50@1.60 1.50@1.60 1.65 


Iron Machinery Castings — Cost in cents per Ib. of 100 fiy- 
wheels, 6-in. face x 24-in. dia., hub not cored, good quality gray 
iron, weight, 275 lb: 

Chicago...... 4.62} Cleveland...... 4.50 
Cincinnati....4.35 Detroit........ 4.00 
* 

Steel Sheets — Prices in cents per Ib., del. from warehouse 
stock (except at Pittsburgh) in lots of 401 to 999 lb., ordered and 
released for shipment at one time: 


New York..... 4.75 


Cleve- New 

Pitts. Mill Chicago land York 

Hot-rolled, No. 10......... 1.55 3.20 3.00 3.00 
Hot-rolled, No. 24*........ 2.20 3.55 3.25 3.50 
Galvanized, No. 24......... 2.85 4.10 3.75 4.00 


*Annealed 


Seamless Steel Tubing — Cold-drawn mechanical tubing, 
round, .10 to .30 carbon, in lots of less than 100 ft. or 100 Ib., net, 
at N. Y. warehouse: 


— Thickness — Outside Dia. in Inches—— — 








of Wall 4 Fi 3 i | 1} 13 
Inches B.w.g Price per Foot——————. 
.035 20" $0.15 $0.16 $0.17 80. 18 $0.19 $0.21 $0.23 
6 


Shapes, Plates, Bars, Etc. — Warehouse base prices in cents 
per Ib., del. in lots of 401 to 999 lb., ordered and released for 


shipment at one time: 


New York Cleveland Chicago 

ET Cn eee ee 3.40 3.00 2.95 
CMU ERR ic cb sib cn ccnsees 3.10 2.75 2.75 
Cold fin., flat or square.......... 3.80 3.60 3.60 
Cold fin., round or hexagon...... 3.30 3.10 3.10 
Cold rolled strips............... 4.95 5.95 5.50 
SS, 4.85 5.00 5.00 

Denes tdveauh ss sda odee ewe 3.75 3.55 3.50 
oe aD CB oe te heh a wa ehs and 4.00 3.30 4.00 
eg De 4h anticnn esate ee 3.10 2.95 3.00 
Spring Gag de at cena aes 4.00 4.00 4.00 

MR is xine dudad Oeeie ens 3.10 2.95 3.00 


Stainless Steel — Hot-rolled bars, base, Pittsburgh, 0.12 per 
cent carbon, cents per |b.: 


Chromium Chromium 
15% and under........ 19.00 LS, ae 23.00 
15 to Bs bale eke 20.50 | eee 28.00 
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Bolts and Nuts— Discount from list, f.o.b. mills, Birmingham, 
Chicago, Cleveland and Pittsburgh, on bolts (except stove), nuts, 
GS FRESE, GE Ia 0c Snccddbviccencsencceeces esse 75% 





NON-FERROUS METALS 





Prices following are in cents per |b. for mill shipments in carlots: 


Mgr A Pe Os Wedaccccccccccccasccectede 23.30 
Copper, electrolytic, Conn............-.0-0eeeeeeeee 5.50 
Copper wire, base, Chicago and Cleveland............. 8.123 
Copper wire :% SME soos aeheehueweha dew et Edie hs 8 00 
Lead, pigs, E Dds ptaduis ened an data comets 2.90 
Tin, Straits, “‘ OpOt, WE. Vuncccccccsccesevccccvecess 20.50 
Zinc, slabs, Q g EAE eee eer et 2. 
Prices following are in cents per Ib., base, N. Y., Chi. and Cleve.: 
I a bog id 5c o Skane 0 0 eus 4k odes a0 Cae On 9.75 
sins. ove cagtwethabwnseséuctageuliel 12.00 
rs, oa sc Canayis bu kagaseoades s eae ie 15.25 
 , ... cicageecnowheegecdiesasauene 12.37 
SR. . cinscdduneseutonttdacasdbhenseaee 14.87 
I, cccacesescacccbenchoaansescecudestess 14. 37 


Prices following are in cents per Ib., del. from N. Y. warehouse: 


Babbitt, anti-friction, general service.................- 27.00 
Babbitt, com’l, intermediate grade... ...... ee 
Babbitt, genuine, highest grade....................... 43.00 
pin cat ia RP ae ng a 16.00 


Prices following are in cents per lb., base, Huntington, W. Va.: 


Monel metal rods, hot rolled..................eeeee0e- 35.00 
Monel metal sheets, full finished...................... 42.00 
Monel metal tubing, seamless..................-+000: 65.00 
Ne ee os is nnn ae eanawioaa ae 45.00 
Nickel sheets, full finished...................ececeees 52.00 
Pe CIID. 5 55.5 sive cwnsiene esau Seen seumn 75.00 


Scrap Non-Ferrous Metals — Dealers’ purchasing prices in 
cents per Ib., f.o.b. cars: 








New York Cleveland Chicago 
Heavy yellow brass....... 2.00 1.25 1.50 
PS 1.50 1.00 1.25 
No. | rod-brass turnings.. . 2.25 1.75 1.50 
Heavy copper............ 4.00 2.75 2.75 
OT Ee 3.25 2.25 2.25 
SHOP SUPPLIES 

(Prices at warehouse) New York Cleveland Chicago 
Abrasive disks, aluminum oxide 

No. 50 grain, cloth, 6-in. dia., 

X weight, in 150-disk ™ 

per 100.. Hee oe $3.48 $3.48 $3.48 
Belting, leather, heavy... ratiek its 40-5% 40-5%  40-5% 
Belting, rubber, trans., Grade 1 60-10-10% 60-10% 60-10% 


Lumber — Per M ft., b.m., 12-16 ft. lengths, delivered, N. Y. 


Crating — Southern pine: 
a ee $27.00 


Shido <- Rites 
2x4-in. . $35.00 3x4-in. $35.00 4x6-in. .$37.00 6x6-in. . $50.00 


ERE UE SET oe > $24.00 


— a 
meen e*” "ae 





Price Movements Week by Week 


Average Price of Raw Metals: Pig Iron, Billet Steel, Copper, Tin, 
Lead, Zinc—American Machinist 
Seventy-Four Commodities Indez—The Annalist 
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This multicut _ vertical 
turning and boring mill 
is fitted with rapid power 
traverse of the turret 
head and side head, both 
horizontally and_ verti- 
cally. The crossrail is 
arranged also for rapid 
vertical traverse. All 
drive and_ rapid-travel 
shafts run in anti-friction 
bearings. Main drive and 
feed gear boxes are 
splash lubricated. Maxi- 
mum swing with the side 
head is 44 in, without 
side head, 49 in. Maxi- 
mum height of work is 
334 in., face plate diam- 
eter, 41}. Shown by 
Maschinenfabrik Soest 








Above—This universal gear hobber is 
designed for cutting spur and spiral gears 
and worm wheels, multi-thread worms 
and spline shafts. Standard and modified 
teeth may be cut with pitches in inches 
or millimeters. Drive is by flange motor 
through gears. Seven changes of cutter 
speed are provided by pick-off gears. The 
hobbing spindle is splined with four keys 
and driven by an internal-toothed gear in 
its tapered bearings. The upright and 
outer support are joined by a top brace for 
rigidity. Shown by Reinecker, Chemnitz. 
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Metal-Working Machines 
at the 1932 
Leipzig Spring Fair 


Radiator nipple threading machine, shown by Gustav Wag 
ner. Both right- and left-hand threads are cut in the same 
operation, the right-hand as the workhead is advanced and 
the left-hand as it is retracted, though the dies constantly 
run clockwise. Nipples are clamped by a compressed ait 
device; the air is also used for opening and closing the die- 
head and ejecting the finished piece. Sliding gears provide 
four cutting speeds. Capacity is five nipples per minute 
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Committee of Twelve to Link 
Business and Banking 


Seeks to Put Three Billions of Idle Credit to Work 


To utilize dormant credit is the pri- 
mary purpose of a special committee of 
twelve appointed by George L. Har- 
rison, governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. While the Reserve 
Board bond-buying policy has augmented 
the amount of credit available, the de- 
sired expansion of loans and strengthen- 
ing of commodity prices has not as yet 
materialized. The new committee, 
headed by Owen D. Young, will act as 
an intermediary between banking and 
business and will seek to put three billion 
idle dollars to work. 

The plan has the indorsement of 
President Hoover. Experts await con- 
crete manifestation of the powers of the 
committee before passing judgment as 


Steel Men Confident 
of Inereased Activity 


James A. FarrELL, former president 
of United States Steel Corp., has 
been elected honorary vice-president of 
American Iron & Steel Institute. W. A. 
IRVIN, new president of the steel cor- 
poration, and Eucene G. Grace, presi- 
dent of Bethlehem Steel Corp., were 
named active vice-presidents at the di- 
rectors’ meeting held in conjunction 
with the semi-annual meeting of the In- 
stitute, May 19, in New York. Definite 
formulation of a plan for widening 
Institute activities is expected at the 
next regular directors’ meeting the 
middle of June. 

The usual talk about the desirability 
of maintaining prices was heard at the 
semi-annual meeting, but the discussion 
was, if anything, of less practical import 
than it had been at most meetings, be- 
cause in the last few months steel pro- 
ducers have had many more contacts 
than usual. The trade feels definitely 
that it has set its house in order so far 
as could be done by _ introducing 
economies, large and small, and by 
stabilizing prices. It faces the future 
with more confidence, having little doubt 
that the period from last December 
through next July will cover the mini- 
mum of steel demand. In support of 
this belief, steel producers cite the facts 
that prices are holding steady and that 
the usual seasonal decline is not taking 
place. In fact, steel ingot production is 
up about 1 per cent from the first week 
of the month as a result of Ford 
requirements. 

Steel orders originally placed by Ford 
were expected to cover this month’s re- 
quirements, but some additional pur- 
chases have been made. Orders for 
June, on a larger scale, are expected 
May 25. Steel buying by the railroads 
is increasing, but slowly. 


to its potential influence in stimulating 
business. Banks must be convinced that 
the time is ripe for credit expansion, and 
business leaders must be urged to em- 
ploy the resources thus made available. 

Federal Reserve member banks now 
have some $300,000,000 excess reserves 
which can form the basis of credits to 
ten times that amount if deflationary 
forces are overcome. While the full 
program of the committee has yet to be 
formulated and divulged, it is apparent 
that large-scale operations are essential 
if its aims are to be achieved. Mean- 
while, governmental, banking and busi- 
ness agencies are hopeful that this link 
is the one needed to activate the coun- 
try’s credit machinery. 


Broadening the activities of the In- 
stitute, as suggested by Pres. Schwab at 
the semi-annual meeting, will probably 
include vigorous action against foreign 
dumping of iron and steel as well as the 
“program of constructive work for the 
benefit of the industry” promised by 
Mr. Schwab. Speakers at the meeting 
emphasized the fact that the Govern- 
ment must do something at once to curb 
expenditures and to balance the budget 
in order to assist restoration of proper 
credit conditions. General opinion was 
that industry will win its way back 
slowly but surely. 

JuLIAN KENNEDY, consulting engineer 
of Pittsburgh, was awarded the Gary 
medal at the banquet for “outstanding 
achievement in chemical and metallurgi- 
cal advancement in iron and steel.” 


G. M. Suspends . 
Employee Saving Plan 


As a measure of economy in adminis- 
tration until business conditions im- 
prove, General Motors Corp. has 
suspended as of May 1 its savings and 
investment plan for employees which it 
adopted in 1919. This plan was re- 
garded as one of the most successful 
examples of employee participation in 
ownership. 

The plan provided that employees 
might make monthly or semi-monthly 
payments to an amount not to exceed 
20 per cent of their wages and not to ex- 
ceed a yearly total of $300. For each 
dollar deposited by an employee in the 
savings fund the company deposited 50 
cents in the investment fund, this latter 
deposit being credited to the employee 
over a period of five years. Savings, 
plus interest, could be withdrawn be- 
fore the expiration of five vears, but in 


such a case certain forfeitures took 
place with respect to participation in the 
investment fund. If withdrawn sav- 
ings were applied to the purchase of a 
home, however, no forfeitures with 
respect to investment participation took 
place. 


Radio Men Hopeful, 
Risk 8200,.000,000 


_ A risk of $200,000,000, the bulk of it 
in machinery, dies and tooling, is being 
taken by the radio industry on its 
chances for 1933, according to J. CLARKE 
Coit, president of the Radio Manufac- 
turers Association, which opened its 
eighth annual convention and trade show 
in Chicago May 23. Thé meeting was 
expected to attract some 15,000 execu- 
tives, engineers and distributors. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Coit, radio prospects are 
so good for the year to come that 
manufacturers have gone ahead with 
purchases of new machinery and dies 
and for retooling. Some indications of 
this purchasing have been reported in 
American Machinist from time to time, 
particularly the Indianapolis and Cleve- 
land sections. 


Machine Shop Practice 
Meeting in Baffalo 


The Machine Shop Practice Division 
of the A.S.M.E., under chairmanship of 
F, C. Spencer, Western Electric Co., 
has voted unanimously to transfer the 
program which it had planned to hold 
at the Machine Tool Show in Cleveland. 
The meeting will be held in Buffalo 
instead, during the National Metal Con- 
gress there the week of Oct. 3. The 
program planned for Cleveland by the 
S.A.E. has also been transferred to the 
National Metal Congress. Definite ar- 
rangements have been made also by 
CHARLES SMITH, president of the 
American Drop Forging Institute, to 
hold a meeting of the Institute at Buffalo 
during the Congress. The Institute 
holds two meetings annually, one at 
which the executives of the industry 
meet and the other at which not only 
the executives, but also the industrial 
and technical men from the forging 
plants assemble for discussion of their 
problems. It is this technical meeting 
which will be held in Buffalo. Thus 
three technical assemblies for shop men 
have been added to the Metal Congress 
program. 


Dinner Planned 


for le Maistre 
The American Society of Mechanica! 
Engineers has arranged an informa! 


subscription luncheon to CHARLES L! 
MartstTreE, director of the British Stand 
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ards Institution, to be held at the Engi- 
neers’ Club in New York May 26, Mr. 
Le Maistre, who left London last Novem- 
ber to visit the Dominions of Australia, 
New Zealand and Canada, is spending 
a few weeks in New York and Wash- 
ington on his way back to London. He 
has accepted an invitation to discuss 
national and international standardiza- 


tion with the members of the A.S.M.E. 
Standardization Committee and other 
members of the Society interested in 
this general subject. 

In 1906 Mr. le Maistre took an active 
part in the organization of the Inter- 
national Electrotechnical Commission. 
Today, a national committee of the 
L.E.C. is found in 28 countries. 


Shifts in French Politics May Mean 
Better Trade Relations with U. 8S. 


(BY OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT ) 


T HE political situation now domi- 
nates France as a result of the 
startling events which have taken place 
the past fortnight. A new line-up is 
imminent in many departments of public 
policy though it is too soon to even 
predict the course of foreign trade re- 
lations. 

The new president of the republic, 
ALBERT LEBRUN, has just taken over 
the honors hitherto bestowed upon the 
martyred Paut Doumer. The Tardieu 
cabinet has resigned and will be super- 
— by a new government on June 

rst. 

There seems to be no question but 
that a total change of policy will come 
into being with the radical and socialist 
group in power in the lower house, and 
it is within the bounds of possibility 
that this will be in the direction of 
easing up many annoying and costly 
fiscal regulations, not the least being 
those which bear upon foreign trade 
coming and going. 

The chauvinistic, xenophobic, buy- 


French-to-the-exclusion-of-all-else _ poli- 
cies will henceforth find themselves con- 
siderably attenuated. Whether this will 
actually benefit Franco-American trade 
relations and sweeten up a rather acid 
situation immediately remains to be 
seen. Certainly, if it does improve the 
situation, it will not be until after the 
Lausanne conference on debts and 
reparations booked for mid-June. 

An admonition of ANnpré Tarprev, 
before he tendered the resignation of his 
cabinet to the incoming president, was 
to the effect that the franc ran the risk 
of sooner or later being marked down 
to a sou, one cent instead of four, in 
value. If this unhappy prognostication 
proves to be the case it will not augur 
well for selling anything to France. 

Again, quoting the words of ET1eENNE 
FLANDIN, outgoing finance minister, 
“grave perils menace France; to con- 
jure them it will be necessary for the 
new party in power to treat economic 
and financial questions outside the plane 
of pure politics.” That this is true 
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So far this month there has 
been no marked change for the 
worse in the picture of produc- 
tion and trade as a whole. . . . 
Most measures of business activ- 
ity, as distinguished from secur- 
ity market and financial senti- 
ment, have in fact made a bit 
better showing in the first half 
of May than in the last half of 
April and seem to be reaching 
some sort of stabilization basis. 
; Steel production shows a 
slow but steady unseasonal rise 
which reflects moderately in- 
creasing automobile output and 
is expected to continue well 
into the summer. . . . Building 
contracts have improved so far 
in May contrary to seasonal 
expectations, due solely to pub- 
lic construction which now 
exceeds private and has become 
the main reliance of the indus- 
try. .. . Check payments con- 


tinue the rising trend they have 
shown since February, and most 
other indicators are fairly 
steady. . . . Federal Reserve 
policy has checked the decline 
in bank deposits, built up re- 
serves and reduced member 
bank borrowing, but has not 
yet been effective in initiating 
active credit expansion. .. . 
Continued weakness of the bond 
market in spite of record low 
rates for short-term government 
financing reflects the blue-funk 
in banking circles arising from 
increasing uncertainty about 
Congressional action on rev- 
enue and relief measures and 
on recess or adjournment... . 
The movement for public cap- 
ital investment projects gains 
momentum as April employ- 
ment figures show a precipitous 
collapse and as absence of pri- 
vate investment initiative or 
bank credit expansion evidences 
increasing paralysis of the nor- 
mal processes of recovery. 
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there now seems no doubt, and it is not 
inspiring for the trade révival which 
for months has supposedly been on the 
verge of manifesting itself. 

Monetary prestige so long favored by 
outside support is now notably feeling 
the effects of the British tariff as well 
as the effects of the protectionist bar- 
riers built up by other countries. That 
France herself is erecting fences, even 
wrapping them with barbed wire, is be- 
side the point since the present minister 
of commerce has recently pointed out 
that imports of metallurgical products 
have increased since 1913 by 180 per 
cent, machinery and the like 128 per 
cent, and instruments, and scientific 
apparatus by 370 per cent. He took 
occasion at the same time to justify 
contingent and quota imports which 
have so unjustly weighed on American 
export of machine tools to France. -In 
this connection the new quota of pol- 
ished sieel sheets for automobile bodies, 
just announced, effective to June 30, 
allows Germany 388 tons, United States 
240 tons, Great Britain 48 tons. Since 
French makers of like goods pro- 
fess to have an increasing volume of 
business on their books it is manifest 
that the quota system is for the moment 
working to the advantage of French 
economy though what the final result 
will be is doubtful. 


Germany Gets Orders 


The favorable quota granted German 
machinery imports in general has al- 
ready shown apparent increases which 
are accounted for in the last six months 
statistics as being made up of pre-quota 
stocks which had already been lodged 
on French territory before the full force 
of import restrictions had become effec- 
tive. Apart from this, Germany seems 
to be able to pull business in most un- 
expected quarters. An important French 
plant is reported to have received re- 
cently large orders for munitions for 
naval guns and in turn has ordered from 
German makers presses to the value of 
above a million francs. 

A report from Germany that the 
Reich government would shortly put an 
embargo on the export of all production 
goods to countries which in any way 
in their home or foreign trade might 
compete with German exports of manu- 
factured goods has caused a live com- 
ment in certain French economic circles. 
One authority went so far as to say that 
this would again throw France into 
American hands where the high-priced 
non-competitive machine would be forced 
upon her. France received the report 
with more credulity than such rumors 
usually get. 

Touching the fundamentals of the 
French mechanical industries is the 
founding of a new sales organization 
for business and propaganda at home 
and abroad known as the “Buy French 
Association.” For the American trade 
the significance lies in the fact that its 
president, Monsieur P-E DAa.souzg, is 
also president of the French Machinery 
Manufacturers’ Association and its vice- 
president, Baron Petiet, is president 
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of the Automobile Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 

ANpRE SIEGFRIED, at the School of 
Political Science, has been lecturing the 
French manufacturer on the necessity 
of “ceasing wasteful labor and economiz- 
ing material” in favor of what he calls 
“the American system of the economiz- 
ing of labor and the prodigal use of 
material.” In analyzing industrial ra- 
tionalization in America he stated that 
it resulted from mechanization, Taylor- 
ism, mass production and financial con- 
centration. 

The Engineering Union, an organism 
which studies the industry from within, 
has recently pointed out the danger of 
“excessive production of engineers,” 
stating that they “are already on the 
market in greater numbers than can be 
absorbed,” and adding as a finality that 
“the profession is greatly encumbered 
and the return so little remunerative as 
to present no promise of future security.” 


French Exports Shrink 


French foreign trade has shrunk 
steadily since the first of the year. For 
three months imports from the United 
States fel! from 1,382,244,000 francs 
last year for the same period to 692,418,- 
000 francs. Those from Great Britain 
fell almost in proportion, and those from 
Germany more than thirty per cent. 
Soviet Russia alone increased her ex- 
ports to France. French exports like- 
wise showed a falling off, those to Japan 
and Roumania only showing increases. 
Total imports diminished 4,449,454,000 
francs and exports 3,099,436,000 francs. 
The real plaint seems to be against the 
falling off of exports to Great Britain 
who, it is claimed, up to these last days 
had “bought the maximum, little con- 
cerned as to what she might sell France 
whereas the United States bought the 
minimum and sought to sell the maxi- 
mum.” These words were uttered’ by 
the French deputy, Pezzani. 

Wages in the metal transforming 
trades in the Paris district have been 
under discussion by a group of indus- 
tries, arriving at the conclusion that 
the crisis has had little influence on the 
nominal wage. Real wages during the 
first quarter of the year are indexed at 
128 as compared with 122 for the last 
quarter of 1930. The increase is greater 
however, than the increase in living 
costs. The French metal worker is not 
so badly off as is sometimes claimed, 
though his monthly financial return may 
be reduced by the short time regime 
under which he is working at present. 
The documentation referred to shows 
some curious comparisons as between 
piece work pay and the day wage, the 
former in various categories being in- 
variably the higher: Foundry workers 
13.3 per cent increase, machine fitters 
14.7 per cent, auto-body fabricators 11.3 
per cent, the average through the list 
being 14.3 per cent. In 1929 the aver- 
age was 10.7 per cent; in 1930, 12.2 per 
cent; in 1931, 13.8 per cent. Piece work 
payment of wages, as it is still called in 
France, is apparently making headway. 
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U. 8. Airplane Output 
Falls 18 Per Cent 


The value of military and commercial 
planes and engines produced in the 
United States during the first three 
months of this year was $6,488,981, a 
decrease of 18.1 per cent compared with 
$7,929,733 in the same period of 1931. 
The decrease in sales was 27 per cent. 
Three hundred seventy-six airplanes 
were manufactured during the first three 
months of the current year of which 134 
were for domestic civil use, 219 for 
military purposes, and 23 for export. 


Prizes Offered For 
Cleanliness Education 


Cleanliness Institute, 45 E. 17th St., 
New York, is offering a prize for the 
best plans of cleanliness education and 
training now in operation submitted to 
the Institute on or before Oct. 1, 1932. 
Members of various industries who are 
interested in raising the standards of 
employee and plant cleanliness for the 
sake of efficiency, health and better at- 
tendance records are invited to par- 
ticipate. 

In introducing the plan of award, 


Netson N. MARSHMAN, director of in- 
dustrial service of the Institute, points 
out the relationship between employee 
morale and personal and environmental 
cleanliness. Efforts to raise the stand- 
ards observed by employees in specific 
instances have resulted in profit to both 
employer and employees, he showed. 

The Institute is interested in: obtain- 
ing records of successful experiences 
along this line and are offering to pur- 
chase the best practical plans submitted. 
It will pay $25 for each plan which it 
feels it can use in answering the many 
questions which come to it from various 
industries as to how to promote greater 
cleanliness among workers. Actual ex- 
periences are desired, even when the 
results cannot be tabulated. 


Bell Laboratories 
On Four-Day Week 


A four-day week has been instituted 
for the research and development de- 
partments of Bell Laboratories, New 
York, to take effect on June 15, in order 
to spread work as far as practicable. 
This division of the Bell Telephone 
System has been operating on a five-day 
week since August, 1931. 





. BUSINES 


S ITEMS . 





Charles L. Jarvis Co., Gildersleeve, 
Conn., manufacturer of tapping devices, 
quick-change chucks, stutsetters and 
screw drivers, and Biax Flexible Shaft 
Co., Inc., 22-14 40th Ave., Long Island 
City, N. Y., manufacturer of flexible 
shafting and flexible shaft machinery 
have recently merged. The Biax plant 
has been moved to Gildersleeve, Conn., 
and a service and sales department is 
being maintained at the previous ad- 
dress at Long Island City. The merged 
companies are doing business under the 
name of Charles L. Jarvis Co. 


George P. Nichols & Brother, Chi- 
cago, have acquired the assets, equip- 
ment, patents and good will of the 
Stearns-Stafford Roller Bearing Co.. 
Lawton, Mich., and will carry on the 
manufacture and sale of that company’s 
products through the Stearns-Stafford 
Roller Bearing Div. of a new corpora- 
tion, George P. Nichols & Bro., Inc.. 
which has been organized to supplant 
the former partnership, and which pro- 
poses to cover the field of bearings for 
rolling stock and turntables and equip- 
ment in heavy industrial service. 


The encumbered property of Elcar 
Motor Co., Elkhart, Ind., which has 
been in litigation for several months, 
has been sold at a sheriff's sale to satisfy 
a judgment of $311,942.99. The pur- 
chase was made for W. H. KNIcKer- 
BOCKER, trustee under bond indenture, 
the only bidder. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 
Orange, N. J., is the recipient of a John 
Price Wetherill Medal of the Franklin 
Institute, in consideration of the excel- 
lent design and construction of the im- 
provements which have been made by 
the company on the Baldwin machine, 
patented in 1874, which improvements 
are embodied in the modern Monroe 
calculating machine. 


Articles of incorporation have been 
filed with the secretary of state in 


_ Indianapolis by Bright, Inc., formed to 


manufacture machinery, with a home 
office in Indianapolis. The corporation 
has an initial capital stock of 20.000 
shares of no declared par value and the 
first board cf directors is composed of 
Martin C. Brigut’ Frank H. Lanc- 
SENKAMP, FRANK S. LANGSENKAMP 
Jr.. Epcar S. Corrman and CHARLES 
E. Tuttye. 


Greaves Machine Tool Co., 2009 
Fastern Ave., Cincinnati, is erecting a 
35x150-ft. concrete and steel addition to 
its plant, and is adding equipment to do 
gear cutting of all kinds for the trade. 


American Hoist & Derrick Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., manufacturer of power 
shovels and other construction equip- 
ment, recently celebrated the 50th an- 
niversary of its founding. The business 
was started in 1882, in a small shop 
by the late Ottver Crosspy and Frank 
J. Jounson, president of the company. 
Several hundred contractors attended. 
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Articles of incorporation have been 
filed with the secretary of state in 
Indianapolis by Fresh-Flo Pump & Mfg. 
Co., Marion, Ind., formed to manufac- 
ture pumps of various kinds. The cor- 
poration has an initial capital stock of 
1,500 shares of no declared par value 
and the first board of directors is com- 
posed of Frank H. LANGSENKAMP, 
FRANK S. LANGSENKAMP and TomEy 
D. Uxricu. 


Malco Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
has incorporated with a capital of 
$25,000 to manufacture screw machine 
products for the radio and automotive 
industry. The company has leased 
2,000 sq.ft. of floor space in the Loco- 
mobile plant. Howarp B. Martin, 
former general superintendent, Columbia 
Graphophone Co., chief engineer and 
superintendent of Casco Products Co., 
and for seven years chief engineer of 
Brown MacLaren Mfg. Co., Detroit, is 
president and general manager of the 
new company. 





* PERSONALS: 





D. P. BuLuiarp, vice-president and 
chief engineer of The Bullard Co., has 
recently been appointed to the A.S.M.E. 
Standing Committee on Research, which 
supervises some 25 cooperative research 
committees of the society. 


Frep C. GARDNER, treasurer, E. C. 
Atkins & Co., saw manufacturer, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., has been re-elected a 
director of Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 


Cuares J. Gros has been appointed 
sales manager of the Barry Bronze 
Bearing Co., Camden, N. J. The com- 
pany, which has devoted itself exclu- 
sively to development of special bearing 
alloys, will also produce aluminum, 
brass, bronze and copper castings. 


James D. Henry, who has been with 
the Ferro Enamel Corp. for many years, 
is now treasurer. 


H. L. Hornune, president, Waukesha 
Motor Co., Waukesha, Wis., has sailed 
for Europe to negotiate arrangements 
for the production of Waukesha engines 
by foreign manufacturers. 


Joun H. Locke has been elected a 
vice-president of the General Steel Cast- 
ings Corp., Eddystone, Pa. Mr. Locke 
joined the Commonwealth Steel Co. in 
1912, and in 1929 was appointed as- 
sistant general manager of the Com- 
monwealth Div. of the General Stee! 
Castings Corp. In 1931, he became 
general manager, finally assuming the 
managership of operations of all plants. 
which position he held at the time of 
the recent election. 


Davin W. Ovairtt, Flint, Mich., has 
resigned from Buick Motor Car’Co. and 
will act as consultant in industrial plant 
management. 
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Ear H. SEecBacu has been appointed 
district engineer for Despatch Oven Co., 
381 Elliott Square, Buffalo. He will 
cover the Western New York State 
and Erie, Pa., territory. 


R. H. Situ, Boston office of Reli- 
ance Electric & Engineering Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has been made manager of 
the development engineering depart- 
ment with headquarters in Cleveland. 
C. E. Ropinson succeeds Mr. Smith in 
his former position. The development 
engineering department handles all in- 
dustrial research and application work 
having to do with new uses and im- 
provements directed toward gaining the 
most from motor-drive. 





* @BITUARIES -: 





Frep J. AHRENS, secretary and treas- 
urer, Eberhard Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
died unexpectedly May 14 at his home 
in that city. 


ALEXANDER Burcer, 59, president, 
Art Steel Co., Inc., New York, manu- 
facturer of steel filing equipment, died 
May 14 at his home in that city. 


Harry A. Van Deusen, 47, mate- 
rials engineer, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, New York, N. Y., died suddenly 
May 15, at his home in East Orange, 
N. J. Mr. Van Deusen had charge of 
engineering investigations of materials 
used in telephone plants and was an 
authority in the field of insulating ma- 
terials. He was chairman of the insu- 
lating materials committee of American 
Society for Testing Materials, a member 
ot American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers and New York Electrical So- 


ciety. He was also Bell Laboratories 
representative in American Welding 
Society. 


Howarp E. Maynarp, 53, assistant 
chief engineer, Chrysler Corp., Detroit. 
died suddenly May 12 at his home in 
that city. Before becoming connected 
with Chrysler, Mr. Maynard had been 
with United States Motors Corp., Max- 
well Motor Co., and Chalmers Motor 
Corp. 


Louis Mertens, 87, founder, Key- 
stone Brass Works, Erie, Pa., died at 
his home in Erie recently. He was re- 
garded as an authority on brass pro- 
duction. 


A. B. Moore, chief engineer of the 
Griffin Wheel Co., Chicago, died 
May 19. Mr. Moore assembled and 
operated the first electric east of the 
Rockies. He was a member of the 
Western Society of Engineers and the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. 


Jutius Roeper, 73, president, Water- 
loo Metal & Mfg. Co., and vice-presi- 
dent of Waterloo Mfg. Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa, died recently following an emer- 
gency operation for appendicitis. 


Georce Nessitt Rosinson, 79, for- 
mer president of James Beggs & Co., 
boiler manufacturer, died May 19 at his 
summer residence in Belmar, N. J. 


Witt1am H. Topp, 65, president, 
Todd Shipyards Corp., who began his 
career as a rivet boy and became one 
of America’s leading industrialists, died 
May 15. 


A.S.M.E. Buffalo 
Inspection Trips 


Arrangements have been completed 
by the A.S.M.E. for plant-inspection 
trips for both the national meeting of 
the Aeronautic Division and the national 
meeting of the Process Division, to be 
held in Buffalo, June 6 to 8. Tuesday 
morning, June 7, the Aeronautic group 
will inspect the plants of Irving Air 
Chute Co., Consolidated Aircraft Corp., 
Hall Aluminum Aircraft Corp and Cur- 
tiss Aeroplane & Motor Co. 

At the same time the Process group 
will go to the plants of Pratt & Lambert 
Co., Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co. 
and Buffalo Pottery Co. 





° MEETINGS ° 





Nationat Ass’N oF PurcHasinc AGENTS 
Seventeenth annual international conven- 
tion and Informal Show, Book-Cadil- 
lac Hotel, Detroit, Mich., June 6, 7, 8, 9. 


American Socrety or Mecuanicat Enc’rs 
National Aeronautic and Process Meet- 
ings, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., June 
6-7-8. 

Second National Applied Mechanics 
Meeting, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn., June 23-24-25. 

Semi-Annual Meeting, Bigwin, Canada, 
June 27-30. 

National Machine Shop Practice Meet- 
ing, Buffalo. Week of Oct. 3. Calvin 
W. Rice, secretary, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Society or AuToMoTiIvE ENGINEERS 

1932 summer meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., June 
12-17. John A. C. Warner, secretary, 
29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


AmerIcaAN INstiTUTE oF Evectricat Enc’rs 


Summer Convention, Cleveland, O. 
June 20-24. H. H. Henline, Assistant 
National Eecretary, 33 W. 39th St., 


New York, N. Y. 


AmeRICAN Society ror Testinc MATERIALS 
Annual meeting, Atlantic City, June, 
20-24. R. E. Hess, assistant secretary, 
1315 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NaTionat Metat Concress & Exposition 
174th Regiment Armory, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Oct. 3-7. Sponsored by A.S.S.T., with 
cooperation of A.S.M.E., Institute of 
Metals and Iron & Steel Divisions of 
A.I.M.E., A.W.S., and the Wire Asso- 
ciation. W. H. Ejiseman, 7016 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, Director. 
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MACHINE REQUIREMENTS AND 
INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 








Opportunities for 
Future Business 


Conn., Greenwich — Superintendent of High- 
ways, receiving bids for a 1 and 2 story, 80 x 
80 ft. service garage on Mianus St. Estimated 
cost $40,000. C. W. Hubbard, 115 Greenwich 
Ave., Archt. 


Mass., Springfield—Henry FE. Puggioli, 27 
Border St., awarded contract for alterations to 
3 story 60 x 108 ft. automobile sales and serv- 
ice statio on Liberty St. Estimated cost $40.- 
000. Noted April 7. 


Mich., Menominee — Crawford Manufacturing 
Co., R. W. Wells, Prop., plans to rebuild box 
factory destroyed by fire. Loss $10,000. 


Mich., Negaunee—Cheverette Bros., will build 
-r story, 36 x 60 ft. blacksmith and machine 
shop. 


Minn., Minneapolis—General Electric Realty 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y., will re- 
ceive bids about October 1 or later for a 1 
story, 210 x 220 ft branch plant, shop, dis- 
tribution building here. Estimated cost $400,- 

00. Anthony, c/o General Electric Co.., 
River Road, Schenectady, N. Y., Archt. and 
Engr. Noted May 5. 


Mo., Hannibal—State Highway Commission, 
Jefferson City, will receive bids until May 31 
for construction of a 2 story division office and 
garage here. Estimated cost $60,000. T. H. 
Cutler, owner, Archt. 


Mo., St. Joseph—Missouri State Highway De- 
partment, Jefferson City, will receive bids until 
May 31, for construction of a 1 and 2 story 
division office and garage here. Estimated cost 
$75,000. T. Cutler, Ch. Engr. Noted 
March 31. 


Mo., St. Louis—Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
A. S. Grogge, Gen. Mer., 3801 Vista Ave., St. 
Louis, and 35 East 7th St., Cincinnati, O., hav- 
ing revised plans prepared for construction of 
4 story, 85 x 190 ft. and 1 story, 43 x 63 ft. 
bakery and garage at 1311 South 39th St. 
Estimated cost $700,000. E. E. Neimann, 3816 
Shaw Ave., Archt. 


Neb., Grand Island—Diamond Engineering Co.. 
acquired site and plans construction of a 1 
story repair garage, machine sheds and general 
shop building. 


N. J., Fairview—J. Miccio, Bergen Blvd., will 
build a_1 story automobile service station at 
Bergen Blvd. Estimated cost $40,000. Lucht 
& Anderson, 43 Palisade Ave., Cliffside, Archts. 
Work will be done by separate contracts. 


N. J., Hoboken—Owner, c/o Walter Kidde 
Co. Inc., 60 West St., Bloomfield, N. J., Archts. 
and Enegrs., having preliminary plans prepared 
for construction of 2 story corrugated paper 
manufacturing plant here. Estimated cost 
$40,000. 


N. J., Newark—Owner, c/o Alfred Peter, 207 
Market St., Archt., will soon award contract for 
construction of a 2 story garage on Avon Ave. 
Estimated cost $40,000. 


N. J., Plainfield—C. C. Bell, 8 South Ave. W., 
Cranford, Archt., will receive bids in July for 
construction of a 1 story garage here for 
owner, c/o architect. Estimated cost $40,000. 
Noted May 12. 


N. J., South Amboy—tTitanium Pigment Co., 
W. S. Meredith, 60 John St., New York, N. Y., 
awarded contract for construction of manu- 
facturing buildings, 
office and welfare buildings here. 
cost $2,000,000. 


N. Y., Brooklyn—E. Bender, c/o P. Gold- 
stein, East New York and St. Marks Aves., plans 
construction of a 1 story, 25 x 65 ft. shop 
building. C. Goodman, 375 Fulton St., Archt. 


machine shop, warehouse, 
Estimated 


N. Y., Brooklyn—Harvey Development Corp.., 
2075 86th St., having plans prepared for a 1 
story shop, service station and garage at Coney 
Island Ave. and Ave. A. Goldberg, 164 
Montague St., Archt. 


N. Y¥., Brooklyn—M. Levy, 238 Pennsylvania 
Ave., having plans prepared for a 1 story, 30 x 
50 ft. shop and brake service building at Pit- 
kin and Pennsylvania Aves. C. Goodman, 375 
Fulton St., Archt. 
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N. Y., Brooklyn—F. Levyne, 58 Etna St., hav- 
ing plans prepared for construction of a 1 
story, 26 x 85 ft. shop at Jamaica and Force 
Tube Aves. H. J. Nurick, 830 Putnam Ave., 
Archt. 


N. Y., Brooklyn—Mason Ave. and Morgen- 
heimer Manufacturing Co., C. F. Hang, Pres.., 
22 Henry St., having preliminary plans pre- 
pared for a 5 story, 90 x 151 ft. factory and 
storage building at 25th St. and Fourth Ave. 
Estimated cost $200,000. H. E. Magnuson, 205 
East 42nd St., New York, Archt. 


N. Y., Brooklyn—Ruegby Inc., c/o E. Green- 
berg, 914 45th St., having preliminary plans 
prepared for a 1 story, 100 x 100 ft. service 
garage at 59th St. and West 23rd Ave. Esti- 
mated cost $40,000. M. N. Weinstein, 93 
Court St., Archt. 


N. Y., Brooklyn — Sarit Traders Inc., 271 
Madison Ave., having preliminary plans pre- 
pared for a 40 x 137 ft. shop and automobile 
laundry at Kings Highway and East Qlst St. 
T. Goldstone, 191 Joralemon St., Archt. 


N. Y., Brooklyn—G. Sorrentino, 115 Navy 
St., having plans prepared for a story, 25 x 
100 ft. garage and storage building at Navy 
ne See Sts. D. Salvati, 369 Fulton St., 

reht. 


N. Y., Brooklyn—Southern Lumber Co., P. 
Applebaum, 771 Atlantic Ave., plans altera- 
tions and extensions to shop building at At- 
lantic and Waverly Aves.  § imost, 214 
Throop Ave., Archt. 


N. Y., Corona—E. Baylies, c/o John Baker. 
1009 Jackson Ave., Long Island City, having 
plans prepared for a 121 x 183 ft. service 
garage, etc. at Northern Blvd. and 177th St. 
Estimated cost $100,000. John Baker, 1009 
Jackson Ave., Long Island City, Archt. 


N. Y., Corona—F. Carlozzi, 148-63 42nd Ave., 
having plans prepared for construction of a 
group of buildings for garage and repair shop at 
Roosevelt Ave. and 117th St. Private plans. 


N. Y., Corona—Land Grove Realty Corp., 270 
Broadway, New York, plans construction of a 
1 story, 25 x 65 ft. automobile repair and 
service garage at Roosevelt Ave. and 69th St. 
William V. McDevit, 185 Forest Ave., St. 
George, 8. I., Archt. 


N. Y., Goshen—H. L. and F. M. McBride, 
West Main St., plans reconstruction of garage 
and service station. Estimated cost to exceed 
$50,000. 


N. Y., Long Island City—Chalrin Realty Corp.. 
163-18 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, having plans 
prepared for a 100 x 194 ft. service garage at 
44th St. and 25th Ave. Estimated cost $60,000. 
Murray Klein, 65 Court St., Brooklyn, Archt. 


N. Y., Long Island City — Corp., c/o John 
Baker, 1009 Jackson Ave., having plans pre- 
pared for a 42 x 104 ft. service garage and gas 
station at Pell and Hayes Aves. Estimated cost 
to exceed $30,000. 


N. Y., New York—C. H. Beakes, c/o Beakes 
Dairy, 617 11th Ave., plans construction of a 
3 story service garage at 266 East 12th St. 
Estimated cost to exceed $50,000. Victor May- 
per, 110 West 40th St., Archt. 


N. Y., New York -—— Joseph Garufi, 2236 
Seward Ave., having plans prepared for a 1 
story, 50 x 100 ft. service garage at Homer and 
Havemeyer Aves. M. W. Del Gaudio, 545 5th 
Ave., Archt. 


N., Y¥., New York—Corp., c/o Robert Calder, 
202 West 76th St., having plans prepared for a 
1 story, 27 x 52 ft. garage and service station 


at Intervale Ave. and 109th St. M. Thomas 
Kelz, 51 Chambers St., Archt. 
N. Y., New — James Hopkins, 199 


} York 
Franklin St., receiving bids from selected list of 
contractors for repair shop and brake testing 
building. . Guterman, 164 Montague St., 
Brooklyn, Archt. 


N. Y¥., New York—Harry W. Thedford, 270 
Riverside Drive., will receive bids late August 
for alterations to service garage. Charles 
Schaefer, Jr.. 332 East 149th St., Archt. Noted 
May 12. 


N. C., Charlotte—Carolina Auto Supply. J. G. 
Fitzsimmons, Pres., awarded contract for re- 
building auto supply house destroyed by fire. 
on College St. Estimated cost $40,000. E. L. 
Bonfoey, Archt. 


N. C., Concord—F. C. Niblock Co., plans re- 
building and repairing lumber plant and storage 
building destroyed by fire. $40,000. 


0., Cincinnati—Cincinnati Union Terminal 
Co., 1020 Temple Bar Bidg., received lowest 
bid for construction of a 3 story, 42 x 492 ft. 
yard service building from Parkway Construction 
Co., Provident Bank Bldg. $199,500. Noted 

12. 


May 

0., Vermilion—Wakefield Brass Co.,, A. F. 
Wakefield, V. Pres. and Gen. Megr., plans addi- 
tion and alterations to present plant. Estimated 


cost $40,000 to $50,000. Private plans. 


Pa., McKeesport—Board of Education, I. B. 
Ritchey, Supt., Ariel Bidg., having preliminary 
plans prepared for construction of an industrial 
school. Estimated cost $600,000. C. R. Moffitt, 
304 Masonic Bidg., Archt. 


Pa., Philadelphia—National Casket Co., 2043 
Arch St., awarded contract for a 4 story, 45 x 
157 ft., plant, storage and distribution build- 
ing. Estimated cost $125,000. 


Tex., Fort Worth—City having plans prepared 
for construction of an air terminal including 
1 and 2 story, 135 x 230 ft. hangar, adminis- 
tration building, and shop at Meacham Field. 
$150,000 appropriated. American Airways, ¢c/0 
Cc. BR. Smith, Fort Worth, lessee. Noted 
May 19. 


Wis., Nekoosa—Walter Gunderman, has work 
under way on construction of a 1 story, 40 x 40 
ft. tire repair shop on Market St. 


N. 8., Halifax—Indian Path Mines Ltd.. E. 
Hart Nichols, Pres., will soon receive bids for 
construction of a plant for production of 
tungsten concentrate, a finished product used 
in steel industry for hardening steel. Estimated 
cost $50,000. 


Inion Socialist Soviet Russia—c/o Amtorg 
Tredine Corp., 261 5th Ave., New York, N. Y.. 
plans i and d ng of channel; con- 
struction of docks, yards and barge-and-ship 
building works. Estimated cost to exceed 
$1,000,000. 


Equipment 
Wanted 


Mass., Boston — Bureau of Supplies & Ac- 
counts, Navy Department, Washington, D. C.— 
will receive bids until May 31 for turret lathe 


for Navy Yard here. 


Mass., be (Boston P. O.)—Owner, c/o 
83 Suomi ad—wrecking crane. 


Minn., Fergus : 
ing contractor) —woodworking 
equipment for cabinet making and 
ing shop. 


Mo., St. Louis—Department of Interior, U. 8. 
Indian Warehouse, 806 Spruce St.—will receive 
bids until June 1, for tools, tool etindere, wire 
cloth, pipe and fittings, ete. for year 1933. 


0., Dayton—Contracting Officer, Material Di- 
vision, Air Corps, Wright Field—will receive 
bids until June 1 for five bench type grinders, 
eleven pedestal type grinders, eight grinder and 
buffer combinations and four polishing and 
buffing lathes, motor driven. Cir. 472. 


City—Board of Education, E. W. 
training equipment for 
200 ft. senior high 


Pa., Oil 
Egan, Secy.—manual 
proposed 4 story, 90 x 
school. $250,000. 


* . 

0., Tiltonville—Board of Education, Warren 
Consolidated School District, B. Heil, Secy., will 
receive bids until June 11 for construction of 
manual training and chemistry laboratories. 
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